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OAXACA, CITY OF OLD MEXICO 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


@ Mexican cities show an interesting variation in altitude, 
size, configuration, and extent of Indian, Spanish, or 
American influence. High on the central plateau, the cos- 
mopolitan metropolis, Mexico City, is now rapidly ap- 
proaching the two-million mark—one tenth of Mexico’s 
total population. Its basic ecological structure seems to be 
increasingly similar to the predominant urban pattern 
north of the Rio Grande.’ Guadalajara, second in size, 
with about 250,000 inhabitants, and Puebla, with 150,000, 
show changes similar to those in the capital but not so ex- 
treme. Puebla reveals the Spanish colonial influence more 
than any of the other larger Mexican cities. Monterrey, 
with a population of 190,000, has been greatly American- 
ized by its proximity to the United States. Of the smaller 
cities, the writer was at first attracted by Morelia, but its 
location halfway between Guadalajara and Mexico City 
on a major highway and railroad has subjected it in recent 
years to many contacts with the outside. Oaxaca (pro- 
nounced wia-ha-ka) was finally chosen for exploratory 
study because its comparative isolation makes it a better 
example of old Mexico. 

Until recent!y Oaxaca, whose population in 1940 was 
29,306, was only accessible by a winding, narrow-gauge 
railway. It reflects more of the past than most small Mexi- 


1 For a detailed analysis of this trend, see the writer’s forthcoming article in 
the American Journal of Sociology, “Mexico City: Its Growth and Configuration.” 
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can cities. It is still Spanish in the sense that the colonial 
style of house with its inner patios is used by almost every- 
one. It is also Indian. Licenciado Julio Bustillos, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
estimated that 30 per cent of the present population are 
pure-blood Indians. These indigenas are mostly either 
of the Zapotec group, who live mainly in the eastern part 
of the state of Oaxaca, or Mixtecs from the western part. 
The interesting ruins on Monte Alban near Oaxaca show 
that this mountain top was a center of Zapotec influence 
from the fifth to the eleventh century and of Mixtec domi- 
nance from the eleventh century until the Aztec soldiers 
came into the valley in 1486 and founded Oaxaca. In 1529 
the Spaniards captured the town. 

The state of Oaxaca is said to be one of the most Catholic 
in Mexico. On his expeditions into the mountainous 
hinterland, an American engineer has found that even in 
recent times a letter from the state governor receives no 
attention from the leaders in an Indian town, whereas a 
letter from a priest gets the cooperation he wants. A re- 
ligious fiesta, such as that for the Virgin of the Soledad,’ 
patron saint of this region, brings people to the city of 
Oaxaca who at other times are isolated in widely scattered 
villages. Even more interesting to the visiting North 
American than the shrine of the Soledad is the Santo Do- 
mingo church, built in 1550 by the Dominicans. It has 
walls so thick that oxcarts carried material for the roof up 
their unfinished parts. In its Rosary Chapel (1731) is a 
very Indian image of the Virgin with matted skirt and 
bare feet. Significant also is the fact that the city has prac- 
tically the same number of churches today (21) that it had 
one hundred years ago. 

Prior to expropriation, the three valleys that center in 
the city of Oaxaca were cultivated under the hacienda 


2 See Edna Ferguson, “The Sad Feast of Oaxaca,” American Mercury, January, 
1934, pp. 8-15, for a vivid picture of the changing scene during this fiesta. 
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system. Life was like that in the Old South of the United 
States before the Civil War. There were, roughly speak- 
ing, two classes: (1) the educated, land-owning class and 
(2) the peons or lower class. The patriarchal hacendado 
was looked to as the old planter was by the Negroes. The 
census of 1910 gives a total of 88 haciendas with 1,000 or 
more hectares (about 2,500 acres) of land. Two of these 
included 50,000 hectares or more. In 1910 


the vast majority of the rural inhabitants of the state of Oaxaca had no 
land which they could work or upon which they could live as their own. 
... So meager was the compensation received by the peon that he was kept 
in the most abject poverty. 


One of the results of the revolution was the dividing up of 
these haciendas among the peasants who lived on them. 
In 1937 the Mexican governmental policy of expropri- 
ation of agricultural lands reached the high peak of 
5,000,000 hectares (about 12,500,000 acres) taken from 
the legal owners without regard to whether or not they 
had earned the land (some had gained possession merely 
by surveying it for President Diaz) or whether it was 
being used (some lived in Paris). The ability of the peas- 
ants, who received the land, to make proper use of it was 
not considered. As recently as 1942, 1,000,000 hectares of 
land were expropriated. Frequently this has been associ- 
ated with purely political objectives—promises of votes 
in return for the land of an hacienda; the ejidos, or collec- 
tive farms, have often been maladministered; individual 
parceles, or allotments, have sometimes been too small, 
capital inadequate, or Indian ambition insufficient for ef- 
fective cultivation. These factors, with the exception of 
the maladministration of ejidos which were not organized 
in the Oaxaca hinterland, seem to account for the failure 
of expropriation in the Oaxaca region. An area that ex- 


8 George M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico, American Geographical 
Society, Research Series No. 12, New York, 1923, pp. 32 and 145-46. 
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ported as high as 500 cars of corn under the hacienda sys- 
tem now — with little change in population — imports it. 
The national government is, however, coming more and 
more to the view that the Indian is the Mexican, that the 
long-term welfare of the country is the welfare of the 
Indian, and that the only way to develop initiative is to 
give responsibility. Schools and medical service have 
made much progress under the ejiditarios.* 
Manufacturing in Oaxaca and its vicinity is almost ex- 
clusively in the handicraft stage. Pottery making concen- 
trates geographically in an area southwest of the Zocalo, 
as the central plaza is called in southern Mexico. Tin- 
smiths and silversmiths are to be found in a section north 
of the pottery makers. The manufacture of textiles used to 
center in an area about five blocks east of the Zoécalo, but 
has recently scattered widely over the city. The making of 
huaraches, or sandals, formerly concentrated in Jalatlaco, 
the northeastern barrio, has also scattered. Jalatlaco is still 
known for its tanneries. A notable exception to handicraft 
industry is a light and power plant which generates a very 
weak current of electricity for the community. Water 
pipes are distributed throughout the city, but water is 
pumped through them only for a few hours each morning. 
In contrast to the diversified handicrafts within the city, 
many villages of the larger hinterland specialize in par- 
ticular products. One village makes serapes; another, Za- 
potec pottery; a third, Mixtec green glaze pottery that 
stands fire. Two mountain villages cut 5 x 6 inch wooden 
beams about 17 feet long and pull them down to the city 
with oxen. Other villages make rope, net bags, and ham- 
mocks from maguey fiber. In general, the Zapotecs are the 
traders of the state of Oaxaca. According to the estimate of 
4 These statements about expropriation are based in part on conferences in 
Mexico City with Dr. Nathan Whetten, Professor of Sociology and Dean of the 


Graduate School of Connecticut University, who is making a careful nation-wide 
study of the expropriation of land and the administration of ejidos. 
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a linguistic missionary,” about half the language spoken 
on plaza days in the great central market, one block south 
of the Zocalo, is Zapotec. During the dry season of the 
year these Zapotecs travel widely. Mitla, the town 26 miles 
from Oaxaca studied so interestingly by the late Elsie 
Clews Parsons, is primarily a trading community contain- 
ing four larger stores and many smaller ones, most of 
which are Zapotec operated. Another unique feature of 
Mitla is the absence of the siesta. In Oaxaca most places 
of business are closed between | :00 and 4:00 in the after- 
noon (summer, 1943), but Zapotec Mitla does not follow 
this Spanish custom. 

Cities of the United States usually develop their better 
residential areas a considerable distance from the center. 
Their worst slums are likely to be just outside the central 
business district. In the cities of Mexico, however, the 
better homes were in the past characteristically located 
near the central plaza, and the least desirable areas were 
on the periphery. Oaxaca still exhibits this plaza-centered 
structure. Residential land values are about 10 pesos (2 
dollars) per square meter in the central part of the city 
and decline as one moves outward. Property in a new addi- 
tion on the northeast outskirts sells at about one peso per 
square meter. Other peripheral locations have less value, 
however, dropping to as low as 30 centavos (6 cents) in 
the poverty-stricken southeast section. Campesinos, or 
farmers, the lowest group in the occupational pyramid, 
commonly live in the outer neighborhoods, where they 
and their oxen have easier access to the surrounding fields., 

Although in general “everybody lives in the middle of 
town,” the history of Oaxaca reveals one interesting ex- 
ception. A comparison of two detailed maps, one made in 
1848 and the other in 1928,° shows one slight change in the 


5 Walter S. Miller. 

6 From the private collection of Claude B. Finney, an American mining engi- 
neer who in the 47 years he has lived in Oaxaca has come to know the region and 
its people very well. 
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area occupied by dwellings during the eighty-year period. 
This change came from the establishment of an American 
colony (now greatly reduced) on the northeast edge of the 
city. [hese North Americans did not hesitate to build sep- 
arate houses on the periphery, whereas Mexicans had 
always wanted a house in a central location with at least 
one wall shared by a neighbor. 

Change in Oaxaca has been very slow, but it may be 
more rapid in the future. The Pan-American Highway 
had been completed through Oaxaca, 1,100 miles south 
from Laredo, Texas, by the summer of 1943, when these 
observations were made. By May, 1944, most of the 340 
miles from Mexico City had been oiled and the highway 
had been cut through rough terrain as far southeast as 
Tehuantepec (200 miles). With these improvements the 
flow of tourists will increase and influences from the 
United States will be more definitely felt. It is interesting 
that the highway cuts through the northeast neighborhood 
of Oaxaca. As noted above, land values are a little higher 
in this section than in other peripheral locations. The gov- 
ernor of the state has built a gasoline station at the point 
where the highway intersects the principal street leading 
to the Zocalo. A new trend in residential location may be 
indicated in the fact that he has built a 150,000-peso (30,- 
000-dollar) home on the opposite side of the highway, 
almost a mile from the Zocalo. 

The use of motor transportation in Oaxaca differs radi- 
cally from the pattern represented by the Federal District, 
which includes Mexico City. According to 1942 registra- 
tion data, there were one third as many private motor cars 
in proportion to population in Oaxaca as there were in the 
Federal District. Even though burros and oxcarts still 
compete with trucks on the streets of Oaxaca, there were 
relatively more of the latter in this city of Old Mexico 
than in the metropolitan area. The camiones de pasajeros, 
or trucks used as busses to the hinterland villages, were, in 
fact, almost twice as common in Oaxaca. 
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Modern means of communication seem more influential 
in Oaxaca than up-to-date transportation methods. One 
can sit in the hotel lobby and watch a cargador, or porter, 
carry a big trunk down the street. Many of the barefooted 
Indian women balance baskets on their heads as they walk 
past. At the same time, movies from Hollywood are in- 
creasingly popular. North American juke boxes make the 
night hideous with their raucous rhythms. Occasionally 
they drown out the lovely band music from the Zocalo. 
The number of radios in Oaxaca and vicinity is estimated 
by the leading dealer, Federico Holm, as 1,500. In Mitla, 
interestingly enough, there are 20 radios as against one 
ancient private car. Eighty-five per cent of the people who 
buy radios are poor—weavers and sandwich makers, for 
example.’ Lawyers and engineers do not buy so many. It is 
possible to get London as easily as Mexico City. The best 
long-wave American station is in San Antonio, 850 air 
miles to the north. 

A trip into the hinterland with Sefior Holm revealed 
the extent to which radios are wanted by people of very 
modest living standards. After bumping over oxcart trails 
in a sturdy little Plymouth car, we stopped at a textile 
worker’s two-room home. From the ceiling hung a ham- 
mock made of a stick bent round, cross-laced with rope. 
In this a wee fly-bitten baby was being swung back and 
forth. On the wall of the dirt-floored sleeping and living 
room was a file of Policia with a murder picture on each 
cover. After much palaver two 715-peso (143-dollar) 
radio outfits were purchased—one by a brother who lived 
near-by. There was a 50-peso (10-dollar) down payment 
on each radio with 22 months in which to pay the balance. 
In spite of the low economic status, Sefior Holm was sure 
that these men would make their payments. 

7 Much of the money sent to their families by local men who are working as 


farmhands in the United States is invested in Singer sewing machines, typewriters, 
or radios. 
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Conferences with the two leading distributors of news- 
papers and magazines revealed several significant facts 
about Oaxaquenian reading habits. The most popular 
publication was a 10-centavo (2-cent), 68-page booklet of 
comic strips and sensational pictorialized stories (Pepin). 
Six hundred and fifty copies were sold daily and 750 on 
Sunday. These funnies are read by both adults and young 
people. There are no magazines in Mexico especially de- 
signed for youth. Next in popularity came the Mexico 
City newspapers, which are greatly superior to the daily 
Oaxaca Nuevo. Of the weekly periodicals, Policia, men- 
tioned above, was definitely the most popular. The distrib- 
utor, José Fernandez, starts selling 1,000 copies at 6:30 
A.M. on Monday. By 9:30 A.M. there are none left. Of 
the monthly publications, it is interesting that Selecciones, 
the Spanish edition of the Reader’s Digest, has proved 
very popular in Mexico. As many as 400 copies have been 
sold in a single month in Oaxaca alone. It has done much 
to create better understanding of North Americans in 
communities like Oaxaca where most of the people do not 
like gringos. 

Further evidence of the persistence of old ways in pro- 
vincial Oaxaca is the fact that French is the preferred 
foreign language and that English not only is secondary 
but, at least in the leading educational institution, is not 
well taught. The foreign language situation in Mexico 
City is reversed. There English is the preferred language 
and French is secondary. 

Among Oaxaca’s “four hundred,” women do not swim 
when men are present. “My husband would kill me if I 
did that,” exclaimed one matron. Even in Mexico City 
the recent popularity of public swimming pools for both 
sexes dates back only eight years. In fact, the old Spanish 
family pattern still has a strong hold among upper-class 
Oaxaquetios. Women continue to have markedly inferior 
status. Divorce and remarriage are not permitted; if a 
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couple marries after a divorce, it is necessary for them to 
go to Mexico City to escape social ostracism. Young girls 
are carefully chaperoned before marriage and “don’t need 
to learn much.” Men are relatively free to follow their 
impulses and may maintain mistresses. 

Linguistic missionaries in the Oaxaca hinterland have 
found that the natives are less distrustful of women trans- 
lators than of men. If a single fellow goes into an Indian 
village, the women will not come around at all and the 
men are cautious. The history of the conquest is behind 
this. Unmarried men are a threat to the women. It makes 
a big difference in attitudes when a man is married and 
still more when he has a little baby. 

Some changes are taking place in the status of women. 
Fifty years ago there were no women employed in the 
stores; now many women work in the stores. The war has 
brought a mica factory to Oaxaca. More than 200 women 
are employed cutting and splitting the mica. Although the 
wages are not much higher, they prefer this to household 
labor. In 1919 there were 25 girls registered in the obstet- 
rical, bookkeeping, and secretarial courses at the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; in 1943 there were 225 women in the 
Institute as compared with 477 men, and they were ad- 
mitted to all courses. The increasing interest in outdoor 
sports seems to be an important means of emancipation. 
The writer saw several girls—not all of the players, how- 
ever—wearing shorts in an outdoor basketball game. 

In conclusion, it is clear that this small, isolated Span- 
ish-Indian city clings to much that is old—Catholicism, 
handicrafts, oxcarts, and male dominance—but is in recent 
years shifting with increasing momentum toward the new 
technology and way of life that characterize modern Mex- 
ico. These are symbolized by expropriation, highways, 
and girls in shorts. 





LABOR UNDER REVIEW 
JULY, 1943-JUNE, 1944 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
The University of Southern California 


® Several months ago at the Founders’ Day dinner of 
Boston University, U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s for- 
ward-looking President, Eric Johnston, sounded a warn- 
ing to both management and labor by pointing out seven 
deadly sins indulged in by both. In so doing, he not only 
effectively summarized the reasons which might lead to 
increasing governmental interference with industry but 
also revealed some of the factors blocking cooperation 
between employers and employees. The seven sins listed 
by Mr. Johnston were: (1) monopolistic practices, (2) 
autocratic leadership, (3) failure to account for correct 
financial circumstances to members, employees, and the 
public, (4) too many strikes, (5) violence incited by both 
management and labor, (6) restraints on production, and 
(7) fear of insecurity because of prospective unemploy- 
ment and lack of unemployment insurance. During the 
period under review in this article, the course of labor 
events furnished concrete evidence that the sins were 
really as flourishing as the green bay tree. 

War production figures were impressive for this period, 
but so were the figures released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the number of strikes and manpower days lost. 
Hot and cold blew the wind of the propagandists. Let the 
nation become too optimistic and dire warnings were 
sounded about the lethargy of the home front. A bit of. 
pessimism enveloping the scene brought out the pulmotor. 
For the average newspaper reader and the radio listener, 
all this dualism probably resulted in some hazy and cloudy 
thinking about the real state of affairs relative to the na- 
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tion’s war production efforts. At any rate, the number of 
strikes continued to be publicized broadly, and public 
opinion directed itself against organized labor in general 
and the C.I.O. in particular. 

Still prominent in the labor situation were the same 
persons of the past three years. John L. Lewis, somewhat 
dimmed out during the last half of the period; Sidney 
Hillman, spotlighted with his Political Action Committee 
of the C.1.0.; Philip Murray, out to break the Little Steel 
Formula; William Green, making new headway with the 
old A. F. of L.; Eric Johnston, sizing up the future of 
Stalin’s trade with the United States; Sewell Avery of 
Montgomery-Ward, carried from his office by military 
arms; and President Roosevelt, still harassed—all these 
were in the news almost daily. 

Important crisis situations revolved around such pivotal 
issues as the threatened rail strike, the unprecedented 
number of actual strikes, the attempts to break the Little 
Steel Formula, incentive pay plans for bigger and better 
productive efforts, the Montgomery-Ward attempt to 
knock out the War Labor Board’s authority to invest 
maintenance-of-membership clauses into bargaining con- 
tracts, the proposed reconversion plans for industry in the 
postwar period, and the organization of C.I.O.’s Political 
Action Committee to educate the members of the C.I.O. in 
the ways of politics and politicos. 

Most significant from the point of view of labor has 
been the creation in July, 1943, of C.I.O.’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee. The Smith-Connally War Labor Dis- 
putes Act had just been passed over a Presidentia! veto. At 
first glance, it seemed as though the Committee’s first task 
was to lay plans for the punishment of those Congressional 
members responsible for the passage of the hated legisla- 
tion. Its publicly stated purposes are several, not the least 
of which is an educational campaign to make all workers 
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aware of the importance of their roles in campaign issues 
and in all probability to notify them of the fitness of cer- 
tain candidates as far as this fitness may be determined by 
their leaders. The Committee has now published a Politi- 
cal Primer for All Americans, and the real result of their 
educational campaign may be tested in part by the results 
of the November elections. ‘There is at present no indica- 
tion that labor party formation is one of the goals. Organ- 
ized labor is mindful still of the warnings of the late great 
labor leader, Samuel Gompers, on the dangers of direct 
political action. 

Not so well aired was the strengthening of the powers 
of the War Labor Board by both the President and the 
courts. Early in August of 1943, the President gave the 
worried War Labor Board new powers because some of 
its members were threatening to resign. A major complaint 
had been registered that, while the Board had power over 
management, it lacked real power over labor. To soothe 
this, the President gave the Board power to withhold dues 
of a recalcitrant union, to nullify its bargaining contract, 
and to erase union benefits. He also gave the Board more 
power over management by allowing the Board to cancel 
war contracts and priorities of those firms defying the 
Board. Then, in June of this year, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia ruled that the Board’s 
decisions were final, that the Board itself could direct the 
seizure of plants, and that the notification of such seizure 
to the President was in the nature of information. Thus, 
for the first time since its origin, the Board could find 
justification for its existence—namely, to make decisions 
and enforce them. 

The following events in chronological order have been 
selected as the most meaningful to an understanding and 
comprehension of the picture of the labor situation in the 
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United States during the twelve-month period extending 
from July, 1943, through June, 1944. As in the past re- 
views,’ the materials have been gathered from newspapers, 
news weeklies, labor papers, and radio commentators. 


Jury, 1943 

Organized labor, still shocked by the passage of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, determines to defeat those Congressmen responsible for its 
passage when they seek re-election. The C.1.O. creates a Political Action 
Committee. 

The C.I.O. United Auto Workers lay plans for postwar aims. Their 
aims: (1) labor to be represented at the Peace Conference, (2) 30-hour 
week, (3) minimum labor standards throughout the world, (4) raising 
world standards of living, (5) governmental ownership of war and 
monopolistic industries, (6) ceilings of a “reasonable nature’ on profits 
and incomes. 

“Incentive pay” plans urged by the War Production Board. Unions 
generally claim that such plans speed up work with no commensurate 
rise in earnings for workers and eventually unfair time-study revision by 
management. Several plans have worked satisfactorily, however, where 
unions and management have jointly cooperated with time-study plans. 

Organized labor still protesting loudly over the unfairness of the Little 
Steel Formula, contending that price controls have broken down. Strikes 
continue over wide areas. 

Avucust, 1943 

John L. Lewis signs a contract with Illinois operators, giving 30,000 
miners portal-to-portal pay, and appears before the War Labor Board, 
seeking approval. 

Federal Grand Jury in Pennsylvania brings in first indictments under 
the Smith-Connally Act against the United Mine Workers. 

Attorney General Biddle rules that under the Smith-Connally Act a 
minority of employees in a war plant may ask for a strike vote even when 
a majority of workers has a collective bargaining contract in operation. 

By executive order, the War Labor Board has been given new powers 
over labor and management. It may now withhold the dues of an offend- 
ing union, cancel its bargaining contract, and recommend to the War 
Manpower Commissioner a change in draft status for striking employees. 
Management may find that its plants may be seized, its war contracts 


p 1Cf. “Labor under Review,” Sociology and Social Research, 27:31-39 and 
8 :103-11. 
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canceled. To this date, the Board has had to recommend only seven sei- 
zures out of a thousand cases; its strongest defiants have been John L. 
Lewis, Montgomery-Ward, and U.S. Gypsum. 

W.L.B. denies to 25,000 members of C.I.O.’s United Automobile 
Workers in Chrysler plants a maintenance-of-membership clause, and re- 
jects the Montgomery-Ward contention that the Smith-Connally Act is 
unconstitutional ; also orders that company to grant a voluntary mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause, voluntary check-off provisions, and seniority 
rights to its 800 retail store employees. 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 

Commission for Economic Development after a year of existence offers 
a plan for preventing unemployment in the postwar era. The plan is based 
upon the assumption that private industry must turn out about 40% 
more materials than in 1940 and employ about 20% more workers. 


OcroseEr, 1943 

The American Federation of Labor in its 63rd Convention at Boston 
welcomes back to its fold the International Association of Machinists, 
boosting its membership to an all-time high of 6,500,000, and elects Wil- 
liam Green for his twentieth term as President. 

33,000 government-operated mines, seized in May, are returned to 
their owners, but Lewis still points at October 31 as the date for “no 
contract-no work.” 

The railroad strike threats persist. December 30 is the announced date 
for the tie-up. 


Novemser, 1943 

W.L.B. awards to Lewis and his miners a contract which adds about 
4% hours a week at overtime pay, and allows travel-time (Board’s version 
of portal-to-portal pay) rates. This gives the miners something like $55.50 
a week (51 hours). 

C.1.O. holds its annual convention in Philadelphia and elects Philip 
Murray as its President for the fourth term. Membership claimed, 5,285,- 
000. Convention votes to ask that the Little Steel Formula be set aside. 


Decempser, 1943 

Bureau of Labor Statistics records the number of strikes during 1943 
as 3,737, compared with peacetime average of 1,945. Despite the passage 
of the Smith-Connally Act (War Labor Disputes Act), 1,545 strikes 
took place since its passage on June 25, 1943, and but one prosecution 
was made under its provisions. 

President Roosevelt, Little Steel Formula in hand, seizes the railroads 
on December 27, three days before the date announced for the strike. 
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January, 1944 

The Cooperative Movement in the U.S. preparing to celebrate its 
100th anniversary estimates that in 1943 an annual business of over three 
and a half billions had been done through its 35,000 buying and selling 
organizations and by its 16,000,000 members. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee in view of the many threat- 
ened strikes in war industries begins to talk seriously of an imminent labor 
draft. Labor calls this involuntary servitude. 

The A. F. of L. refuses to welcome back into its fold J. L. Lewis and 
his Mine Workers. 

Railroads, after 22 days of governmental operation, returned to their 
owners. 

W.L.B. is still muddled over its powers. Confessed in a Federal Court 
in District of Columbia that it had no real legal power with which to 
enforce its decisions. 

FEBRUARY, 1944 

Philip Murray of the C.1.O. appears before the W.L.B. to ask for 
steel workers a 17-cent-an-hour wage raise. The four “labor” members 
of the Board petition the other members for a revision of the “Formula.” 


Marcu, 1944 
Eric Johnston, President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, points out 


the seven “deadly sins” of both labor and management. Warns that more 
governmental interference with industry will come unless the two get 
together and work harmoniously. 

U.S. business rolls up profits despite high taxes and greater costs; in- 
creasing on the average by about 5% their great 1942 profits. 
AprIL, 1944 

Philip Murray concluded his arguments for the steel wage rise before 
the W.L.B. One of his most convincing arguments to break the Little 
Steel Formula: the salaries of the Steel executives had risen in 1942 by 
nearly 36% above those for 1936-39. Murray also wants a guaranteed 
annual wage for steelworkers. Four types of the guaranteed wages now 
in existence in the U.S., namely, (1) employment guarantee—a certain 
number of paychecks annually, (2) annual wage—guarantee of a certain 
amount of work during any one year, (3) wage advancement—cash loans 
to workers based upon the equivalent of difference between actual earn- 
ings and given percentage of normal full-time pay, (4) limited security— 
guaranteed minimum work week with dismissal wage included. 

U.S. Supreme Court approves portal-to-portal pay for miners. 

Montgomery-Ward defies the W.L.B. and refuses to sign a new con- 
tract. Sewell Lee Avery, its Board Chairman, says the Union no longer 
represents the majority of his workers. 
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International Labor Organization of the old League of Nations meets 
at Philadelphia for its 26th annual conclave. What it may recommend 
will undoubtedly be heeded at the Peace Conference-to-be. 

May, 1944 

Sewell Lee Avery is carried out of his office by the Army as the U.S. 
seizes the Montgomery-Ward plant in Chicago. 

Steel Industry presents its side of the case against Murray’s demand 
for the 17-cent-an-hour raise. 

W.L.B. declares that it will approve management in its discharge or 
disciplining of unionists who violate contracts. 

The Ford Motor Company recognizes its foremen as workers, and 
signs a contract with the Foremen’s Association of America, an inde- 
pendent union. Many other employers insist that the foremen are part 
and parcel of management, while both the N.L.R.B. and the W.L.B. 
have tactfully avoided the issue. 

June, 1944 

President R. J. Thomas of United Automobile Workers’ Union tells 
his unionists that public opinion has been directed definitely against them 
because of the numerous wild-cat strikes they have been responsible for. 

The District of Columbia Court of Appeals declares that W.L.B. has 
final jurisdiction over both labor and management, that its decisions are 
not subject to review by the courts, and that it may order the seizure of 
plants and extend the information to the President. This decision should 
mean that, until the U.S. Supreme Court rules otherwise, the path of 
W.L.B. is clearly marked. Attorney-General Biddle stated that the de- 
cision justified his handling of the Montgomery-Ward case. Most of the 
commentators agreed that the decision would tie, for the time being, the 
hands of Sewell Lee Avery in seeking redress against the President for 
the May incident. 


The foregoing events during the period under review 
indicate that the social situation was packed with a load of 
significant socioeconomic changes. The impact of these 
occurrences may have long-time effects upon every em- 
ployer and employee. Both management and labor made 
some gains relative to their positions before the courts and 
the two Labor Boards. Labor apparently made headway 
when the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
declared that the War Labor Board decisions and orders 
were to be considered as final. Management scored when 
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the Court of Appeals in Philadelphia ruled that an em- 
ployer might speak out against unions without being 
charged by the N.L.R.B. that he was indulging in an un- 
fair labor practice. The Wagner Acct, stated the Court, did 
not deny an employer’s freedom of speech in any circum- 
stances. Unless otherwise set aside by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, that decision may affect future interpretations of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

_ The sweep of public opinion against strikes in wartime 
continued unabated and caused many prominent labor 
leaders no little concern and much embarrassment. Most 
were fearful of what might happen to labor as an after- 
math of its aggressiveness. Even Harry Bridges, once car- 
ried to public attention by his many proclamations of 
strikes, startled several well-known news commentators 
early last spring by pledging “no-strike” clauses in future 
contracts made with his union. No less a top-flight labor 
leader than David Dubinsky of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union asked that the A. F. of L. 
purge itself of racketeering. Tactful and efficient labor 
leaders may do much to ward off adverse public sentiment 
in the immediate future. The public needs to be reminded 
that the bungling Smith-Connally Act provides for the 
legitimization of strikes when the intention of striking 
is made known by a thirty-day notice. It, too, needs to be 
notified that many unfair managerial practices are flour- 
ishing. Democracy suffers from a public opinion that is 
not enlightened. 

Just ahead, looms the big problem of the reconversion 
of industry. The crucial point of the controversy now 
coming into being is whether effective planning shall 
begin now or wait until the end of the European phase 
of the war. Industrial owners of war plants have been 
provided for. Shall the workers be protected as well, 
and by whom—the federal government or the several 
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states? And what about the poor white-collar worker, 
without union affiliation, who has never enjoyed a raise in 
wages but who has wilted under the rising costs of living 
and taxation? Thousands of workers have left prematurely 
their wartime jobs for peacetime occupations despite the 
job-control order on July | of War Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt. What will happen to the returned soldier 
seeking civilian status? The labor situation bids fair to 
present an array of problems that will demand the finest 
utilization of the best talents of management, labor, gov- 
ernment, and the public. 

















THE CHANGING MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
IN CHINA 


MEREB E. MOSSMAN* 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


@ Marriage in old China was a necessity—not a matter 
of choice. There were practically no bachelors, and a girl 
who was not betrothed by her twentieth year was out of 
luck. This was not because the marriage relationship was 
so important in itself or because individual happiness was 
the end of life, but because the Chinese considered the 
family of first importance. Every man wanted to have sons 
to carry on his family line and to perform the rites before 
his ancestral tablets. It was necessary to have sons, and the 
only way to have sons was to have a wife who would pro- 
duce them. And so there grew up in China two kinds of 
marriage. 

The first was marriage by arrangement between two 
families; the second was the marriage of concubinage. For 
the woman there were two possibilities; she might be 
either a wife or a concubine. To the husband there was the 
privilege of choice; he might have one or both. And down 
through the centuries both forms came to be conventional- 
ized. The wife in the family had a specified status, and so 
did the concubine. If they should come into conflict in 
their interests, each knew her proper place in relation to 
the other. 

The husband knew what was expected of the wife in the 
management of his home. He knew that the concubines 
understood their positions, and on the whole he was 
not bothered by the quarrels of his womenfolks. When 
there was conflict, it stayed under the surface of family 
smoothness. 


* A member of the faculty of Ginling College, Nanking, China (1930-35 and 
1936-37), and one-time head of the Department of Sociology, Ginling College. 
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Two types of marriage. ‘The first type of marriage was 
one of equality in which the marriage partners came from 
families of somewhat similar rank. The bride and bride- 
groom did not see each other until the day of their mar- 
riage. All the arrangements were made by a middleman, 
who went first to the head of one family and then to the 
head of the other. When the two households decided that 
it would be desirable to have their children married, a be- 
trothal was made. This might take place when the chil- 
dren were but a few years old, and the marriage would 
not take place until they had reached maturity. However, 
the betrothal was a binding contract, and neither party 
could break it without serious consequences. A Chinese 
man of my acquaintance who was a Ph.D. from Harvard 
University was betrothed by his father when he was but 
a small boy. When he returned to China after several years 
of study in America and told his father that he wished to 
choose his own wife, the father became very angry and 
said that the girl was the daughter of a good friend of his 
and the family would be very angry if they should mention 
such a thing. The boy said he loved another girl, but his 
father insisted such a thing could not be. The boy married 
his fiancée, but he was bitterly unhappy. Incidents of this 
kind show how strong is the tie of the betrothal made be- 
tween two families. 

On her marriage day the bride went to the home of her 
husband, whom she had never seen, and lived with her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. She married into a new 
family, for marriage was not just between herself and her 
partner. Marriage was a step through which she left her 
parents’ home and entered the home of her parents-in-law. 
Chinese literature is full of the tales of a wailing daughter 
who fears to leave her home for the strange environment 
of which she knows nothing: Yet, she did not go without 
protection. A contract had been made between her family 
and her husband’s family. She had certain duties and 
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rights. She had been taught early in life the rules for the 
behavior of a proper wife, an obedient daughter-in-law, 
and a virtuous woman. 

She knew also that she had certain rights. If her hus- 
band took her as his first wife, he could not bring in a 
second wife and place her above the first. The law was 
exact about this, for it said, 


A wife can not be degraded to the position of a concubine, nor can a con- 
cubine be raised to the position of a wife as long as the wife is alive. If 
any man marries a wife a second time while the first wife is alive he shall 
receive ninety blows and the parties shall be separated. 


The wife was assured of her rights, even though the hus- 
band might change his fancy and take another into the 
house. He could take a concubine, but not another wife. 
The concubine knew the place of the first wife and she had 
to accept it. To the first wife it may have been a lonesome 
solace when her husband left her bed for another more 
attractive, younger, or more fertile woman. Still there was 
the knowledge that in the end the concubine must pay out- 
ward respect to her. So there was peace. 

The second type of marriage was that of concubinage. 
This was a form of marital relationship entered into by 
the man directly, and at his pleasure. It was a practice 
which necessarily grew up out of the practice of ancestor 
worship. If it was necessary to have sons to carry on the 
family worship, and a man’s wife did not bear him sons, 
then he could take a concubine. However, the custom of 
taking concubines came to have a place as a pleasure and 
personal whim of the husband. 

Thus, in parts of the country, it became a practice for a 
man of good income sometimes to take a concubine—or 
maybe two or three or more. His friends might then look 
at him with envy, for this showed he had considerable 
wealth. A poor man would never dare to undertake such 
heavy financial burdens. 
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In the ancient rites the number of concubines for vari- 
ous classes was fixed. The emperor might have several 
hundred, a feudal king might have thirty or forty, and a 
scholar might have one. Later the formal rules deciding 
the number of concubines a man might have were elimi- 
nated. Today it is not uncommon to find a man of the older 
generation with three or four concubines. 

The concubine in the family knew her place. She knew 
that the wife in the household was above her in position. 
Usually the concubine came from a family of low eco- 
nomic level. She generally lived with the wife and served 
her as a maid, assisting in household duties. When a son 
was born to her, her position was improved, and she was 
given a higher status. Her children enjoyed the same rights 
as those of the first wife. In the college in which the writer 
taught there were a number of children whose mothers 
were concubines. 

The concubine of course often chafed under her limita- 
tions, and she might think of subtle ways by which she 
could escape from its effect upon her. For example, she 
might win special favor with the husband, and he would 
give her personal gifts such as jewels or money. This was 
something which she could keep to herself. But—always 
she was the concubine, and she knew the meaning of that 
term in relation to the wife. 

Concubinage made illegal. ‘Then suddenly overnight 
all this was changed when in 1931 the Chinese government 
passed a law changing the marriage practices of three 
thousand years. The law not only brought marriage out 
from under the family arrangement, but also made monog- 
amy the only legal form of marriage. The new law reads: 
“An arrangement to marry shall be made by the male and 
female parties of their own accord.” This law was a con- 
tradiction of all custom. Now a boy and girl may decide 
to marry, and complete the arrangements without even 
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consulting their respective families. The law, however, 
added an even more drastic step when it said: “Either 
spouse may apply for a divorce provided the other spouse 
has committed bigamy.” Does this mean there shall be no 
more concubinage? Can a man no longer take another 
woman for his pleasure without the danger of her having 
grounds for divorce? This is what the law says. The re- 
sults are that marriage morals are in a stage of transition, 
and much unhappiness and misunderstanding must neces- 
sarily follow until the new law becomes a custom. 

Under the new law many cases are coming up for which 
there seems to be neither right nor wrong. A man who 
under the old custom took several concubines may now 
have some of them suing him. His wife may sue him. 
Women see this new freedom as something which will 
liberate them. They no longer wish to be concubines. If a 
man really wants them, then they can say to him, “Why 
not divorce your wife?” The following situation will 
illustrate the problems. This is the story of a wife, a Mrs. 
Chang, who came to a public women’s organization in 
Nanking in 1935 and asked for legal advice on her rights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chang had been married for twenty years 
when Mr. Chang took a concubine. This occurred in 1934. 
At that time Mr. Chang was working in a government 
office in a city far distant from home. He wrote to Mrs. 
Chang and asked her to come there but she did not wish to 
move. Then Mr. Chang became ill and needed someone 
to care for him; so he wrote his wife and told her he 
wished to take a concubine. He secured her approval, and 
took the concubine by the regular process of buying her 
some clothes and giving her some money. This was ar- 
ranged with the help of a third party, and the concubine 
came to live with him and took care of him. 

After one year in the distant city, Mr. Chang moved 
back to his former residence, and he took his concubine 
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with him. Almost immediately the wife and concubine 
began to quarrel. The wife said the concubine did not act 
like a proper concubine, and she wished her husband to 
get rid of her, since under the new marriage law a man 
could have only one wife. The concubine did not wish to 
be divorced, but under the new freedom of women she had 
learned that one woman does not have to obey another, and 
she suggested to Mr. Chang that he divorce his first wife 
and take her as first wife. She said that her relationship 
with Mr. Chang was legal, since her own mother had 
made the arrangements. Mr. Chang had given her $80 for 
clothing and sent a servant and a ricksha to get her when 
he married her. According to social custom, she should 
be considered suitably married as a concubine. 

The husband was bewildered at all of the trouble. He 
said he took both his wife and concubine according to ac- 
cepted procedures. But both of them had become infected 
with the new freedom, and now he did not know what to 
do with them. He wanted his wife to act like a wife and 
the concubine to act like a concubine; but now they both 
refused. He said that sometimes he thought he would run 
away and leave both of them. 

Under the old law the case would be simple. The wife 
and concubine would have maintained their own positions. 
Now both women wait to seek the advantages of the new 
freedom, although they are not quite certain what is in- 
volved in it. The husband stands aghast among the words 
of “new freedom,” “women’s rights,” “a new day for 
women.” He feels his wife has disgraced the family by 
bringing the matter to a public lawyer. He says that 
though she calls herself modern she is really feudal, for 
what she really wants is to have the concubine be menial 
and act as a servant. 

There is no decision which the lawyer can make that 
will be really just in this case. Neither the wife nor the 
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concubine wishes to leave the husband. The husband does 
not wish to have them leave. But under the new equality 
the women cannot get along together. Neither woman has 
another home, and the husband cannot support two house- 
holds. Through the struggle the husband shakes his head 
and says, “Why, people have always had concubines. I 
was ill and needed her.” He is correct. But the past has 
gone, and there is a new order. Shall the wife seek a di- 
vorce? She does not wish to do so. Shall the concubine be 
declared to have an illegal relationship with the husband? 
If so, she has no other home to which she may go. Shall 
the concubine follow the conventional status provided by 
the past? This she is unwilling to do. Shall the two wives 
of equal rank be married to one man? Custom has never 
allowed this, and neither woman could accept such a solu- 
tion. Is the husband living in adultery because the new law 
does not make provision for concubines? Is the concubine 
now an adultress? These are the problems faced by the 
judge, the husband, the wife, and the concubine. 

Such confusion is inevitable when new laws so radically 
discard long-established social customs. Wives threaten 
husbands as criminals who commit the offense of follow- 
ing a social tradition. The concubine who entered the re- 
lationship in good faith is liable to public censure. The 
new freedom sought so eagerly may become a burden to 
the wife who does not know how best to handle it. The 
husband may begin to taste the luxury of freedom and 
threaten a wife whom he wishes to be rid of until she is 
forced to divorce him. 

And so while old customs are being remolded, many 
persons must bear the burden of the change. Many hus- 
bands, many wives, and many concubines will suffer before 
a new order is established. 

Chinese marriage customs have changed so much in the 
last few years that no one—not even the judge of the court 
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—knows how to decide the perplexing problems that come 
to him. Polygamy was an accepted social practice until 
1931, when the New Family Law made monogamy the 
only recognized marriage. Marriages arranged by fami- 
lies were the approved forms until the 1931 law said that 
individuals should make their own arrangements, and so 
the fundamental social institution has been shaken. 





INTERNATIONAL PLANNING IN CONCERT 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


@ The conferences held at Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods and similar meetings are of interest as preliminary 
steps to more definitive meetings when there will be a 
more complete representation of nations. At these pre- 
liminary conferences elements of competition and conflict 
may be eased or resolved and plans of procedure weighed 
in order to facilitate the formation of a new League of 
Nations. It may appear necessary for limited groups of 
leading nations to hold caucuses before submitting issues 
for consideration by other nations, if their differences 
would otherwise stand as obstacles to world-wide organi- 
zation, but one may question whether planning by two or 
three nations will go far enough toward promoting the se- 
curity and welfare of all nations. It is the view of the 
writer that only through planning in concert by all nations 
can we hope to transcend the limitations of nationalism or, 
in other words, gain world-wide viewpoints for world- 
wide problems. 

There are elements in these preliminary conferences 
which may cause trouble in the future. At Dumbarton 
Oaks, discussions regarding military sanctions, regional- 
ism, or political organization for the United Nations may 
lack balance and perspective essential for an ordered 
world. At the Bretton Woods conference, 44 nations were 
represented—more in the spirit of “international planning 
in concert” than when there are only several national par- 
ticipants—but it became increasingly evident that some of 
the major nations were more concerned about gaining 
national advantages in finance and world trade than they 
were about their mutual welfare after the war. Even more 
limited in objective may be the Anglo-United States oil 
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compact, which is virtually a cartel agreement to control 
production and marketing of oil and to respect existing 
concessions held by the principals: Similar problems exist 
in relation to rubber, air transport, shipping, and other 
commodities and services. No one can anticipate the ex- 
tent to which there will be opportunity for additional 
membership in any of these preliminary organizations. 
The compacts thus far arranged would not rate as treaties 
without proper ratification and may be intended as pre- 
liminary steps to more suitable solutions of major issues, 
but may nevertheless prove a hindrance to world planning. 
These cartel agreements may prove too limited in mem- 
bership, and in some instances may become little better 
than entangling alliances. International cartels controlling 
the production of synthetic and raw rubber, magnesium 
and aluminum, optical goods, tungsten carbide, and beryl- 
lium—all of them critical war materials—led to embar- 
rassing situations and bottlenecks in production. Are we 
to expect that cartels will have a change of heart after the 
war? Are they going to subordinate themselves to a world 
planning commission? That is probably not their inten- 
tion. 

During the last several decades, and particularly during 
the 1930’s, a considerable number of commodity-control 
agreements were formed, each one for a specific staple in 
world commerce.’ Some degree of control thus exists for 
wheat, sugar, tea, coffee, beef, timber, tin, rubber, copper, 
cotton, coal, sisal, copra, various metals (aluminum, lead, 
nickel, and zinc), minerals (mercury, nitrate, petroleum, 
potash, and sulphur), quinine, raw silk; and agreements 
have been proposed for other commodities. These agree- 

1 For the texts of these agreements and a summary analysis of their provisions, 
consult Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements (Montreal, 1943). 
Another study entitled United Nations Agreements, edited by M. B. Schnapper 
(Washington, D.C., 1944), may be consulted for its evidence of trends in inter- 


national relations. Forms recently developed by the United Nations may be con- 
tinued after the war. 
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ments were held necessary to offset the losses incident to 
violent swings in prices and other maladjustments in pro- 
duction and marketing, but all too often they have been 
monopolistic schemes. Most of the agreements made by 
the producers themselves instead of by their respective 
governments failed. Since about 1933, there has been a 
tendency for these compacts to be superseded by inter- 
governmental commodity-control agreements. Neverthe- 
less, some of them are patently producers’ agreements, 
and it is likely that as a class they are pseudogovernmental. 
A number of these agreements have been renewed during 
the war, and are subject to further renewal and amend- 
ment at the conclusion of the war. It is certain that they 
will become important in the formation of postwar policy; 
yet they are the product of planning by industrial repre- 
sentatives of a few nations, rather than being the result of 
concerted planning by and for all nations. It does not 
necessarily follow that they will promote equal accessi- 
bility of raw materials in world trade. 

To some extent governmental control over agreements 
or cartels may be real. Governments may regulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and services according 
to whatever legislative power obtains within their respect- 
ive countries. As yet, however, there is no international 
law, in the legal sense, that is respected as being superior 
to national law, and the amount of control that different 
governments may see fit to exercise would also vary. There 
has been a decided swing away from Jatssez faire in busi- 
ness in the Western world. Governments have liberally 
given financial aid to industrial and banking organizations 
during the last generation, and with government lending 
or investment his been associated an increased measure of 
governmental cvntrol.? 


2 Consult John McDiarmid, Gewernment Corporations and Federal Funds 
(Chicago, 1938), for discussion of this tendency and its significance. ’ 
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But another trend should also be noted: There has been 
an acceleration in the concentration of power, both eco- 
nomically and politically, on the part of corporate organi- 
zations, and this is true both nationally and internation- 
ally.* The countries most representative of this concentra- 
tion are Germany, Italy, Japan, France, England, and the 
United States, and to some extent a similar trend may be 
observed in other countries. In the face of this situation, 
it is at present impossible to evaluate the extent of govern- 
mental control over international aspects of corporate 
enterprise. So many economic and political writers have 
warned us that industrial and financial corporations have 
become powerful enough to bargain like states, and that 
they are becoming increasingly stronger as power pyra- 
mids with tremendous international complications, that 
one may conclude these organizations will be important 
factors in postwar planning. It would require something 
like totalitarian control by all the governments concerned, 
or possibly by all nations acting concertedly, to apply suf- 
ficient restraint against these supertrust organizations. 
They are now privately owned and operated, barring cer- 
tain governmental financing and wartime regulation, and 
it is feared that, through collusion, they may wield almost 
unlimited power in shaping future economic development. 
The new League of Nations will need superior organiza- 
tion and power of enforcement in order to cope with this 
situation; and, since the nations most highly industrialized 

3 For able surveys of this problem, consult the following: Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 
and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New 
York, 1933) ; Robert A. Brady, Business as a System of Power (New York, 1943), 
with extensive bibliography; James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New 
York, 1941). The 43 monographs issued by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee merit individual consideration, but summary reviews of all of them 
are available in Fact and Fancy in the T. N. E. C. Monographs, compiled by John 
Scoville and Noel Sargent. Of particular interest is the “Investigation of Concen- 


tration of Economic Power,’ Pursuant to Public Resolution No. 113, 75th Congress 
( Washington, D.C., 1941). 
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and the strongest in world commerce are chiefly con- 
cerned, the need for concerted planning by an assembly 
of all nations becomes apparent. If these intergovernment- 
al commodity-control schemes and corporate organiza- 
tions are not to interfere with the promised economic ex- 
pansion and development of countries after the war, they 
will have to be subject to authoritative administration of 
an impartial nature. 

It is quite generally conceded that the foundations for 
peace will be found in the reconstruction, rehabilitation, 
and economic advancement of nations that have not had 
equal access to materials necessary for the improvement 
of their living conditions. In the long run, military sanc- 
tions and political forms will be secondary to the solution 
of the economic problems of all nations. The world as a 
whole is in an early stage of industrialization, some regions 
being far in advance of others; yet all regions are entitled 
to advancement according to the needs and capacities of 
the people.* 

The goals for concerted planning are expressed, in gen- 
eral, in the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, al- 
though it remains for the nations of the world to work out 
mechanisms by means of which to realize these objectives 
in any degree. The responsibility does not rest with any 
one nation or small group of nations, but is fully interna- 
tional, and will require concerted planning and world- 
wide cooperation. The restoration of sovereign status for 
some nations, self-determination, questions of disarma- 
ment or of military sanctions, and the creation of political 
structure for a new League of Nations—all have immedi- 
ate importance and will be factors in providing for coop- 

4 Many basic issues are discussed in the following: Eugene Staley, World 
Economic Development (Montreal, 1944) ; Maxwell S. Stewart (New York, 1943) ; 
Regionalism and World Organization, a symposium (Washington, D.C., 1944). 


For an excellent statement of ideals, see R. M. Maclver, Towards an Abiding 
Peace (New York, 1943). 
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erative planning by all nations; these factors are, however, 
means to other ends rather than final objectives in them- 
selves. 

Among the first essentials in postwar planning will be 
the provision of food, clothing, shelter, health, and social 
security; restoration of educational facilities with revision 
of educational goals; the general reconstruction of devas- 
tated countries; the provision of transportation of raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment; the reopening of trade out- 
lets; the resettlement of workers and their families; the 
demobilization of armed forces, industrial workers, and 
industrial plants, and reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion. Most important will be the provision of food and 
employment.°® 

It will be impossible to satisfy the needs of the world, 
as briefly suggested above, without tremendous industrial 
expansion and almost cataclysmic reforms in production 
and distribution. The levels of living before the war have 
on the average been far lower than they should have been, 
and corrections in national economies would have been 
possible only with expansion; but the ravages of war have 
made expansion more urgent, and future programs for 
domestic development of most nations emphasize further 
the need for economic expansion subject to long-range 
planning. 

While relief, reconstruction, demobilization, and re- 
conversion to peacetime industry are going on, industries 
will have to expand according to need, and this will be 
possible only if they are flexible and adaptive. In order 
that there may be efficiency in world economy, the prin- 

5 For glimpses of the problems of reconstruction, see Maxwell S. Stewart, of. 
cit.; E. Jay Howenstine, Jr., The Economics of Demobilization (Washington, D.C., 
1944) ; Eugene M. Kulischer, The Displacement of Population in Europe (Mont- 
real, 1943); Man-Power Mobilisation for Peace (Montreal, 1943); Bernard M. 
Baruch and John M. Hancock, War and Postwar Adjustment Policies (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1944); Emory S. Bogardus, “Toward Improved World Relations,” 


Sociology and Social Research, 27:48-55, September-October, 1942; “Essentials of 
Postwar Reconstruction,” World Affairs Interpreter, Vol. 13, No. 3, 1942. 
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ciple of comparative advantage should be effective; that 
is, beneficial industrial changes may require here and there 
a shift from the less promising to the more promising 
enterprises. Adaptation, once accomplished, will result in 
better use of resources. Adaptation is essential in connec- 
tion with real economic expansion, and without the latter 
there can be no general improvement in living conditions 
as proposed in the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Regionalism, which is currently being recognized for 
its significance in military, political, and economic organi- 
zation, is, in the final analysis, determined by economic 
efficiency and not by man-made geography.® Any align- 
ment of nations for military or political purposes in order 
to establish arbitrary relations in the new League of Na- 
tions would not be truly effective or last long if detrimental 
to the economic efficiency of nations concerned. Those 
who designed the former League of Nations failed to rec- 
ognize the importance of economic regionalism and, fur- 
thermore, offered no program for the solution of economic 
problems. This was one of the major weaknesses of the 
League. It is evident, then, that there is need for organiza- 
tion at different levels—regional, continental, and univer- 
sal. 

Regional economic advancement has been indicated as 
an essential of the peace, but it is likely that certain em- 
pires may be none too generous toward other nations that 
in consequence of their advancement become strengthened 
as competitors. The future welfare of colonies and man- 
dates will be one of the most delicate matters for postwar 
reorganization. Within the United Nations, in spite of 
their collaboration during the war, there is evidence that 

6 Several aspects of regionalism in postwar planning are dealt with in Region- 
alism and World Organization, an earlier reference. As an example of geopolitical 


analysis, see Nicholas John Spykman, The Geography of the Peace, edited by 
Helen R. Nicholl (New York, 1944). 
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they greatly mistrust each other in estimating future poli- 
cies.‘ These nations may be neighbors or far apart on dif- 
ferent continents; yet there is lack of confidence as tradi- 
tions and ambitions of the different countries are opposed. 
In the restoration and expansion of world commerce, ele- 
ments of competition will surely arise. The fact that some 
nations will be more democratic and others more social- 
istic in organization may add to the complexities of the 
situation. If, however, confidence and cooperation can be 
promoted through membership in a new League of Na- 
tions, the fears may in time be forgotten. 

Some of the more advanced nations in industry and 
technology may fail on still other grounds to cooperate in 
programs of advancement for certain weaker states, colo- 
nies, or mandates. With economic advancement there may 
be gain in military strength and an equalization of politi- 
cal power, which would conflict with the interests of 
several empires as now constituted. Imperialistic policies, 
however, are incompatible with any program for peace 
that would be in harmony with the Four Freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter. 

The treatment of dependencies will soon need consider- 
able revision under the guidance of impartial leadership 
in the new League of Nations. Some of the colonies are 
determined to be free, with tull national status. India, for 
example, regardless of the Hindu-Mohammedan prob- 
lem, wants full independence rather than dominion status. 
India, like the other United Nations, has made elaborate 
postwar plans for domestic improvement.*® For colonial 
and dependent regions, failure to receive higher status in 

7 For a statement of the conflicting aspirations of the United Nations, with 
historical background, see Andre Visson, The Coming Struggle for Peace (New 
York, 1944). 

8 Postwar plans for twenty-two countries, including India, are described and 
explained by Lewis L. Lorwin, Postwar Plans of the United Nations (New York, 


1943). On India and Southeast Asia, see K. M. Panikkar, The Future of South- 
East Asia (New York, 1943). 
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the ranks of nations, or some improved method of protec- 
tion against exploitation, may doom them to considerable 
retardation of economic development. Since the question 
concerns the welfare of hundreds of millions of people in 
India, Southeast Asia, the islands of the Pacific, Africa, 
and also regions in the Near East, rational settlement of 
this issue cannot be held off indefinitely. Here will be 
found one of the most significant problems for inter- 
national planning where the influence of many nations 
may be brought to bear against those who would preserve 
their “interests” in foreign lands. The writer takes the 
stand that colonies and mandates should be placed under a 
world commission for their protection and development 
free from the grasping hands of empires. 

We are accustomed to think of civil liberties as guides 
for free peoples. But civil liberties presuppose, in the 
words of Osmond K. Fraenkel, 


that a society is best governed with the consent of the people, that it is 
richest if the various capacities of those people are allowed to develop ac- 
cording to their own natures. This means that minorities must be re- 
spected because thus they will readily accept the decisions of the majority 
and so preserve the peace, and because thus they can make a fruitful 
contribution to the universal good. Hence divergent opinions must be 
listened to; if the advocates of strange doctrines are suppressed, they may 
turn to force rather than persuasion as a weapon. Besides, strange doctrine 
sometimes turns out to be true doctrine.® 


The principles thus expressed not only are appropriate 
for civil liberties within a nation like our own, but are 
applicable in connection with a growing appreciation for 
an International Bill of Rights which would be even more 
extensive than the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter. International government, like national govern- 
ment, would have a better chance to maintain its authority 
if due regard were shown, in an international sense, for the 
liberty of the people and the other related factors men- 


9 From Our Civil Liberties (New York, 1944), p. 10. 
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tioned by Mr. Fraenkel. Many ancient empires have sunk 
into oblivion because, among other things, the principles 
so highly cherished by them were denied to subordinated 
peoples. Attitudes have changed with reference to growth 
and maintenance of empires, in strong contrast to the 
rationalization of several centuries past. There is a grow- 
ing awareness that the welfare of any nation depends, after 
all, on the welfare of other nations. There is, in the philo- 
sophical sense, a universal law higher than that of any 
nation, and concrete expressions of it will continue to 
emerge in the crucible of international experience. The 
concept of universal justice’® is no more utopian than the 
ideals of Christianity or of democracy. The achievement 
of it, however, is a never-ending process in which all na- 
tions will have to live and work together for the common 
good. 

10 For a modern application of the philosophy of natural rights and universal 
social values, see Laurence Stapleton, Justice and World Society (Chapel Hill, 
1944). In this connection, interpretations of present-day revolutionary conditions 


by Harold J. Laski may be suggested: see Reflections on the Revolution of Our 
Time (New York, 1943), and Faith, Reason and Civilization (New York, 1944). 
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e@ A foremost problem of those who attempt to organize 
ideas into a communicable system—and this is the objec- 
tive of all scientists—is the relationship of the ideas to one 
another. Every term and definition included in a logically 
consistent system depends on other related ideas and their 
designations. In other words, the system of ideas and signs 
employed to represent them must be evaluated in its en- 
tirety. What this system consists of depends on the frame 
of reference of its developer, which may be different from 
one person to another and still be equally logical, definite, 
and explicit for all. In the first part of this discussion, 
where it is proposed to deal with the nature of the social 
situation, it will therefore be the purpose to consider the 
relation of the concept of social situation to others of a 
similar range of meaning. 

The dictionary definition of situation identifies it with 
position, location, circumstances. The essential implica- 
tion is, however, that of a plurality of phenomena related 
to one another. Situation is one of a number of generically 
associative, configurational ideas, none of which refers to 
one item or unit alone. Its associative character implies 
that each situation may be analyzed into its related parts 
for the purpose of study. The most frequently used method 
of analysis of all associative ideas—and this is clearly true 
of situation—involves special attention and emphasis on 
some focal phenomenon, such as one person, who is the 
focus of other related phenomena. The result of such an 
approach is differentiation of the focal part from the rest 
of the items, whether or not the latter is considered as an 
undifferentiated whole—for example, the environment— 
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or as differentiated into other objects which may be the 
foci of other analyses. Accordingly, a situation consists of 
a location, a position, or the circumstances in which some 
focal object exists or comes to exist. 

When the usual conception of social as association or 
companionship of living organisms is incorporated with 
this meaning of situation, social situation may be defined 
as a set of circumstances in which two or more related 
organisms exist or engage in activity. This form of defini- 
tion is entirely adequate for including all social situations, 
although in most cases the relationships implied are of an 
active character, are behavioral, rather than quiescent or 
inert. Active relationships are usually specified in dis- 
tinguishing situations, both because activity has definite 
effects on participants and because it is readily observed to 
be significant. 

However, the above-mentioned definition is of advan- 
tage because of its inclusiveness. Situations may now be 
identified by phenomena existing prior to overt activity, 
for example, those of a static, incipient, potential, or con- 
tact character. Within the idea of situation it is possible 
to distinguish at least three observable orders, based on 
the sort of functional relationship of each with the com- 
plete absence of a social situation. We may say, because of 
emphasis on the importance of activity, that complete 
interactional situations are those of the third, or highest, 
order of importance. Second-order instances, in turn, are 
those in which organisms have spatial and temporal re- 
lationships suitable for interaction, but are not fully inter- 
active at the time. A dormitory populated with sleeping 
people would be an example, or even one containing 
people, all or some of whom are awake and mutually at- 
tentive but not fully interactive. All such situations are 
potentially dynamic, but actually relatively static. They 
also are prerequisite to the third-order type. The idea of 
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a first order implies further removal from interaction. It 
is marked by absence of spatial and temporal relationships 
suitable for interaction, but a potentiality for such spatial- 
temporal relationships. Members of such situations possess 
general ability to interact. Members of a tribe or clan scat- 
tered beyond the range of communication and transporta- 
tion facilities would be an example. The first-order situ- 
ation is obviously prerequisite to the second, as the latter 
is to the third-order variety. 

The complete implications of these suggestions need not 
detain us now. However, two other problems deserve brief 
mention. In the first place, the range of reference of 
organism remains to be specified. According to the present 
conception, social situations may be participated in by all 
living beings capable of action and response together, 
whether or not this action is fully cultural or communi- 
cative in nature. But to avoid any serious misconceptions 
it should be emphasized that situations involving human 
cultural and communicative behavior are recognized to 
be qualitatively different from and more important than 
any others. It is simply not the present intention to over- 
look the less frequent social situations involving subhuman 
organisms. 

The second additional problem concerning the nature 
of social situations is to what extent they are confined to 
what is perceived as such. Does such a situation exist when 
no participant is aware of it? In any practical sense we 
should take the position that active (third-order) social 
situations cannot exist before they are perceived by any of 
their participants. When the organisms are not able to per- 
ceive one another, as when asleep, or just out of range of 
sensory stimulation, the situation cannot be more than 
potential (either second-order or first-order). Thus a 
social situation is understood by each individual to exist 
when he perceives other organisms to be related to him in 
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any way referent to behavior. The perception that another 
person is related to the perceiving person, even when there 
has been no initiating overt action between the individuais, 
is what we might call the perceptive beginning of a social 
situation. Even at that time there has been stimulation of 
the perceiver, and his perception is a response to a social 
stimulus. Perception thus is clearly a p®rt of the active 
situation, but a complete third-order social situation does 
not occur until interaction has occurred. Stated in another 
way, a dynamic social situation is a set of circumstances 
involving two or more fully interactive organisms. 

What has been said about the nature and orders of social 
situations has been merely a necessary preliminary to con- 
sideration of some significant factors in social situations. 
Usually the social situation has been studied as a factor in 
social behavior, as when W. I. Thomas related the be- 
havior pattern to the situation,’ and when Lundberg de- 
fined the situation as what we react to as a whole.” There 
can be no fundamental disagreement on this point. The 
other aspect—situation as result—has been substantially 
ignored. 

The factors in dynamic social situations are mainly psy- 
chological in nature. That is to say, if we employ the 
general explanatory approach that activities of living 
organisms are not entirely spontaneous, but are at least to 
some extent responses to external activity, the problem of 
factors in social situations is chiefly one of the relationships 
between an organism and its environmental influences. 
Environmental stimulation is presupposed by the designa- 
tion of social, with its reference to association of living 
beings. Each third-order situation must have as its com- 
ponents potential participants that by becoming active 

1 W. I. Thomas, “The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” Publications of 


the American Sociological Society, 22: 1-13, 1928. 
2G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York, 1939), p. 217. 
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make the situation dynamic. It is thus being suggested that 
the explanation of a dynamic social situation may be dealt 
with in two related parts: first, the explanation of readi- 
ness to interact and, second, the explanation of the initi- 
ation and process of the interaction. 

A main prerequisite for interaction is favorable loca- 
tion. The organisms in a social situation must be located 
in a spatial position suitable for action and response. This 
position is within spatial and temporal limits where the 
organisms can activate others either by “natural” sensory 
means or by means of access to artificial stimulus devices. 
The space limits beyond which arousal is impossible by 
natural means vary from one type of sensation to another. 
There are limits to the transmission of sound of such an 
intensity as may lead to social response. These differ from 
person to person and also from secret or private communi- 
cation, such as whispers, to public communications, such 
as cries. The total range may be from a few inches or feet 
up to more than a mile under varying surrounding condi- 
tions, such as in mountains, over water, through water, in 
winds, et cetera. Spatial range for the “natural” trans- 
mission of light waves for purposes of human social inter- 
action is somewhat more restricted than for the trans- 
mission of sound waves. Without recourse to heliographic 
signals, telescopic aids, or other artificial devices, recep- 
tion of impulses by sight alone is limited to very short 
distances and special light conditions. In contrast to sound 
and sight, the range of odor arousal is generally confined 
to a few feet. And for touch stimuli spatial variation is im- 
portant only as a function of pressure. 

The time limits for most social activity by natural means 
are also very much restricted. Light stimulation for prac- 
tical purposes is instantaneous. And sound stimulation 
within the range of most natural limits of arousal exhibits 
an inappreciable lapse of time. At greater distances the 
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lag may be seriously disconcerting, as when movements 
are seen in conjunction with sounds. For odors greater 
time lag is noteworthy, and for touch there is again no ap- 
parent time lag between event and perception of event. 
The spatial limits of the natural aspects of social situations 
thus vary from a smaller limit of zero to an upper limit 
of about a mile, and the temporal limits from no apparent 
separation in time between the origin of a physical event 
and its perception to at most a few seconds for all means of 
stimulation except those of an olfactory character. 

In contrast to this relatively small spatial and temporal 
range of natural physical conditions suitable for social 
life, a tremendous extension of the space and time limits 
is made possible by artificial means. Spatial extension for 
interstimulation and interresponse now has extreme limits 
which extend across land and water surfaces and to moun- 
tain and mine-depth levels. There has also been a great 
extension in temporal limits of situations by the materiali- 
zation of stimuli. As a result, visual objects capable of 
being stimuli can exist longer than the life span of the 
oldest organism. Odors can be extended in effectiveness 
for long periods and by reproduction of sound records 
auditory stimuli can be extended over an indefinite period. 
‘True interaction situations, by means of these aids, can be 
extended over the length of time two people are able to 
stimulate and respond to each other by such devices. 

Although social situations cannot exist unless an organ- 
ism is located within range of stimulation of other organ- 
isms, this fact is of little help for explaining specific social 
situations. It is still necessary to explain how organisms 
arrive at such locations. We shall attempt this in only the 
most general way. There are two quite obvious sets of cir- 
cumstances which occur with great frequency. The condi- 
tions of location are met either by locomotion which brings 
organisms into positions favorable for interaction or by 
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the existence of permanent relationships not requiring 
locomotion, or by some combination of the two. Although 
it is obvious that the first of these is the most prevalent 
explanation, the second should not be overlooked. Social 
organization and material culture have combined to make 
certain kinds of social situations practically constant over 
long periods of time. Without locomotion people in many 
places today can interact with others at any time by means 
of public or private means of communication. Many urban 
dwellers are immersed in dynamic social situations during 
all waking hours. All organized communities exhibit the 
same thing to some extent. 

In passing, however, we should not forget the interest- 
ing problem of the introduction of the infant into a social 
situation at the time of birth. Here is a case of initiation of 
a new relationship by means other than locomotion. And 
yet, since there is a clear time of beginning, this explana- 
tion is different from that involving permanent social 
organization. Birth thus constitutes a separate type of ex- 
planation, which in many cases gradually changes into the 
organized, permanent type of family-community complex 
and in other instances exhibits the perennial constancy 
characteristic of the adult-infant relationship but giving 
way finally to the method of situational formation through 
locomotion or mobility. 

This general account of location is of little help in ac- 
counting for the existence of specific people in specific 
social situations. In explaining each individual case it 
would be necessary to embrace the general cultural situ- 
ation and social organization in all of the details that affect 
the group or individual that is the focus of attention. Like- 
wise, the development and immediate characteristics of 
the organisms should be embraced in the interpretation, 
since it is only in this way that locomotion or lack of it can 
be understood. In other words, interpretation must include 
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motivation of the individuals, as well as their total en- 
vironmental relationships. Neither part can be neglected 
without danger of inaccurate emphasis, and each must be 
studied in great detail in order to avoid the tendency to 
oversimplify. 

Even when we are able to explain fully the location of 
organisms, we shall still have to consider their psychologi- 
cal nature. They must be ready psychologically as well as 
spatially for social behavior. Each psychological condi- 
tion or circumstance which contributes to the beginning 
or carrying out of action is a factor in each social situation. 
The first such factor—prerequisite is as accurate a term— 
is the ability of the organism to receive stimulation from 
others. Sensory ability is essentially multiple; that is to 
say, each of the distance senses of the organism may be de- 
fective, producing blindness and deafness. There are also 
variations in the acuity of the olfactory, gustatory, and 
tactile senses of some importance for social life. 

Ability to perceive stimulation is a second prerequisite 
of dynamic social situations. Psychologists distinguish sev- 
eral varieties of inaccurate perception of what is sensed. 
And there are also inadequacies in the perception of the 
implication of sense phenomena for the larger relation- 
ships of the organism, for example, for future behavior as 
an individual and for present and future social interaction. 
Part of the difficulty in many cases seems to be due to in- 
ability to remember, analyze, or apply recalled experi- 
ences. There are also perceptive failures due to inability 
to imagine future conditions or difficulties attendant on 
the perception and manipulation of images or symbols of 
what is not present to the senses at the time. It should be 
recognized, however, that many of these perceptive diffi- 
culties are not preventives of all forms of interaction or of 
social situations of a more immediate, concrete, or emo- 
tional sort. Some kind of social situation is possible when 
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there are adequate sensation and the simplest sensory per- 
ception of interchange. Physical conflict, exchanges of 
caresses, and interplay of crude emotional gestures are 
instances. One of the major differences between humans 
and animals is in their ability to perceive the meaning of 
the more complex and abstract forms of action. 

A third prerequisite of successful interaction of any sort 
is the possession of overt'ways of acting. The ways in which 
an organism acts are limited by its structure, and such a 
matter is properly a question for psychology and physiol- 
ogy rather than for social psychology. Nevertheless, all 
explanations of behavior presuppose the possession of ex- 
planatory conceptions not yet mentioned in our discussion. 
Categories of these are variously known as tropisms, re- 
flexes, instincts, habits, attitudes, wishes, et cetera. To- 
gether they are often designated mechanisms of behavior 
or action patterns. It is largely as a result of the contribu- 
tion that muscular action patterns of the organism make 
that its overt actions take place. In other words, the ar- 
rangement of action patterns with reference to any stimu- 
lus may be said to govern in part the energy releases that 
are exhibited in activity. Action patterns are thus selective 
and directive of energy release. 

In psychological terms our interpretation of the social 
situation involves a combination of sensation, perception, 
and selective energy release of two or more organisms. 
There can be no interaction unless all of these elements are 
present. Without sensation there can be no organismic 
action; without perception the sensations would be worth- 
less for social adjustment; and without a variety of ways of 
responding and a means of selecting one of these ways in 
line with what the organism perceives, no more variation 
of activity could occur than is exhibited in the lowest 
levels of tropistic and reflex action. 
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Individual variation in small details is the rule for the 
organization of these action patterns. Cultural patterns 
and social institutions reduce these variations to a great 
extent, with the result that organized life is possible. But 
individual differences never have completely disappeared 
in any society. It thus is true that action patterns of all 
plural numbers of higher organisms may be discussed in 
terms of degree of homogeneity and heterogeneity of char- 
acteristics of participants. If the participants in a social 
situation are similar in detail, that is, if there is homo- 
geneity among them, opportunities for the occurrence of 
harmonious or cooperative activity are relatively good. 
Similarity in skills, customs, and language is of obvious 
advantage. The same is equally true of attitudes, desires, 
and interests. But for many kinds of interaction a degree 
of heterogeneity is a distinct aid. Where all the people of 
a situation want to dominate, no harmony is possible. ‘The 
interaction situation among aggressive equals will cer- 
tainly endure no longer than their ability to oppose one 
another. But if habitual leaders and followers, or domi- 
nators and submitters, or directors and workers enter the 
same situation, there is strong probability that a relation- 
ship of comparative harmony will be formed, based on the 
action patterns already possessed. 

The analysis of psychological factors has thus far been 
made in very general terms and without regard to condi- 
tions of the organisms at the time. This was done deliber- 
ately for the purpose of separating the general questions 
of ability to interact from the special one of the immediate 
psychological state or activity of the individual. If we in- 
clude as the reference of ability to interact the specific 
nature of the organisms at the time, the main part of the 
analysis is completed, since we could by implication add 
general state of readiness to interact and specific readiness 
with reference to the peculiar personal and environmental 
relationships of the actual people. 
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“State of the organisms” refers to the condition of rela- 
tive equilibrium-disequilibrium of the participants in the 
social situation. Several degrees of disequilibrium are 
readily recognized as being significant for social inter- 
action. Sleep and exhaustion are conditions of less dis- 
equilibrium than wakefulness, and relaxed wakefulness 
than moderate muscular exertion, and moderate muscular 
activity than complete emotional excitement. The con- 
cepts of mental and muscular set and of attention also are 
aspects of equilibrium-disequilibrium. But more impor- 
tant is the fact that the dynamic state of all the organisms 
helps to account for the initiation which has to occur be- 
fore social interaction can take place. Initiation of social 
interaction results from marginal organismic disequilibri- 
um of one organism in its relationships to some other. 
Organismic, as used here, implies muscular response and 
hence perceptible action. Habits and desires, even perhaps 
some unlearned patterns of behavior, are also involved in 
initiation, since habits of being a leader are common ac- 
companiments of the perception by the leader of a situ- 
ation where he may lead. Marginal disequilibrium con- 
tributes to the beginning of an interaction situation and, 
together with the other factors, is sufficient to account for 
the behavior. Slight disequilibrium is synonymous with 
readiness to act, but is not action. However, a stimulus 
of slight intensity is all that is required to bring about the 
easy transition from slight disequilibrium to a readily ap- 
parent perceptive-muscular response which initiates social 
interchange. 

In summary, then, social situations may be explained 
by a combination of satisfactory spatial, temporal, and 
psychological conditions. The first two are particularly 
important for static and potential situations. Some of the 
psychological conditions are also important for potential 
social situations. This is particularly true of general ability 
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to receive and interpret sensory stimulation. For the dy- 
namic class of situations we must add the immediate psy- 
chological state of susceptibility to stimuli and the dy- 
namic phase of considerable disequilibrium of at least one 
organism as the initiator of the interaction. 

Implications of this analysis of factors in social situ- 
ations can only be indicated briefly and in a general way 
at this time. In the first place, the analysis is only skeleton- 
ized, and in every instance the bare essentials could be 
elaborated in many additional details. Nevertheless, each 
social situation at least has to be considered in terms of the 
classes of factors indicated, or the analyst is guilty of over- 
simplification. In the second place, the impossibility of 
multiple observation of the various classes of factors as 
they exist to the perceptions of each individual indicates 
one of the reasons why we understand so little about social 
situations and fail so signally in prediction in this field. 
Unobservability is not the only difficulty, however. There 
is abundant evidence that almost all organisms vary from 
time to time and almost never act in entirely automatic 
ways. [That is to say, most organisms constantly alter their 
actions as the situation seems to demand. Consequently, 
detailed study of organisms apart from any situation does 
not provide a dependable basis for prediction of behavior. 
To these difficulties we must add the fact that interaction 
in most cases involves not merely two people but generally 
much larger numbers in very complex relationships. 

It may readily be concluded from these remarks that 
there is little hope for complete understanding or predic- 
tion of the occurrence or outcome of social situations. 
However, progress has been made by many sociologists 
and psychologists* in dealing with situational behavior. 

83 Among psychologists the configurational school has been outstanding in this 
respect. See especially J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New York, 
1936) ; Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York, 1936), and 


“Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Concepts and Methods,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44:868-96, 1939. 
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In the past few years detailed analyses of a number of 
varieties of interaction have been presented, especially by 
Znaniecki* and La Piere.® Such work needs only to be ex- 
tended and put on a basis of as strict observability as pos- 
sible. Further advances will probably entail further re- 
finement in analysis and classification and will certainly 
require more extensive study of each class of situation. 
The point needing most emphasis is that we must not for- 
get the complexity, variability, and volatility of human 
experiences and should guard against premature and dog- 
matic oversimplification in order to obtain complete and 
readily comprehended systems of sociology. To the extent 
that fallacious oversimplifications receive our support, 
sociology itself will eventually become artificial and lose 
touch with human understanding. 


4 Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York, 1936). 
5R. T. La Piere, Collective Behavior (New York, 1938). 











FRANZ OPPENHEIMER AND COOPERATIVES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ Despite his long life Franz Oppenheimer (1864-1943) 
did not receive the recognition due his far-reaching and 
profound contributions to social thought. Only one line of 
his thinking will be presented here, but this single contri- 
bution of his was close to the center of his whole system of 
sociological thinking. 

Oppenheimer was greatly interested in the all-inclusive 
social problem. His approach was economic and social 


psychological. Looking at human misery in terms of pov- . 


erty, he criticized capitalism severely but could not accept 
an all-out socialism or communism. He took a middle road 
in his social analysis of poverty, unemployment, financial 
distress, and the other problems that follow in the wake 
of an inadequate economic system. 

Oppenheimer traced the widely pervasive insecurity 
problem to the inequitable distribution of land, and par- 
ticularly in Germany to the existence of large landed 
estates. He advocated a wide distribution of land owner- 
ship, and pointed out that there is enough land in Ger- 
many, or in other countries, to enable every family to care 
for itself well if there were a proper distribution.’ He not 
only proposed plans but tock the leadership in carrying 
out procedures that demonstrated the feasibility of his 
ideas. Unlike some utopian ideas, Oppenheimer’s pro- 
posals have stood the test of decades in actual practice. 

One of these procedures may be mentioned briefly. It 
began with the large Baerenblau estate of about 1,600 
acres near Berlin. Since the buildings and land had been 

1 Oppenheimer’s basic theories are expounded in his early work entitled Die 
Siedlungsgenossenschaft, Versuch einer eatesieihing der Kommunismus durch 


Losung der Genossenschafts-problems und der Agrarfrage, which was published 
first in 1896. 
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neglected for years and since the soil varied greatly in 
quality from very sandy to fertile, many obstacles had to 
be overcome. Moreover, financial conditions in Germany 
were unfavorable. Some of the people whom Oppen- 
heimer counted on for moral support were skeptical. They 
had been exploited so often that they could not believe that 
Oppenheimer was not just another exploiter in sheep’s 
clothing. 

The plan began with the laborers, who formed a non- 
profit society and who worked together cooperatively in 
a central farming enterprise. They had no funds of their 
own but were willing to work, and many looked forward 
to the time when they might become independent farmers. 
Out of the returns from the enterprise they paid a limited 
rate of interest of five per cent to the philanthropically 
minded person or persons who furnished the land. Out of 
net income or by means of credit obtained they ultimately 
paid for the land. The laborers received first the prevail- 
ing wages of the district. Before the invested capital re- 
ceived the first one per cent interest, the laborers got one 
tenth of one per cent of the returns in addition to their 
wages. Before the second one per cent of interest was paid 
to capital, the laborers received two tenths of one per cent, 
and so on. Thus they received one and one-half per cent 
in case capital received its maximum of five per cent. Of 
the surplus, the laborers received sixty per cent and the 
balance was expended for the association’s common wel- 
fare.” 

After three years of satisfactory service each laborer 
could choose one of the three following plans. (1) A 
laborer’s allotment of from three to five.acres, but the 
worker would continue as a member of the laborer’s group 
in the central enterprise of the cooperative association and 
receive wages and bonuses. (2) A small farm varying from 


2 Franz Oppenheimer, “Farm Communities in Eastern Prussia,” Proceedings of 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Bulletin of the University of Georgia, 36:129. 
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six to fifteen acres, but the owner continued to give the 
greater part of his time to “the central enterprise.” (3) A 
fully independent farm of from fifteen to thirty-five acres.* 

A cooperative store was early established. It followed 
the Rochdale principles and annually paid a five per cent 
patronage refund on purchases. Later a cooperative mill 
was founded for the manufacture of a special rye bread. 
The earnings were unusually large. An extensive land re- 
serve was kept available for the use of new settlers. Al- 
together five large estates were secured—with the financial 
aid of the Prussian state. The original estate had accom- 
modated 130 persons, but by the time Oppenheimer left 
the cooperative association it had grown to 700 persons, 
and in two or three years more could have grown to a pop- ’ 
ulation of 2,000 if it had not been for the advent to power 
of the Nazis. The Baerenblau settlement was liquidated 
by the Nazis, but the liquidation produced more than 100 
per cent of the capital invested. 

Among the results of this enterprise the following 
achievements according to Oppenheimer may be noted :* 

(1) Moneyless people were enabled “to save enough 
to become economically independent after some years of 
thrift and stress.”* This result was achieved during the 
depression years of the 1930’s. 

(2) The method of organization that achieved these re- 
sults was “the productive cooperative association of agri- 
cultural laborers.” A productive cooperative association, 
according to Oppenheimer, is “an organization wherein 
every member is working and every working person is a 
member.” The means of production belong to the group, 
and the cooperative enterprise is “managed by the mem- 
bers either through an elected council or through an ap- 


8 Loc. cit. 

4 Ibid., pp. 123 ff. 

5 Franz Oppenheimer, “Principles of Farm Community Organization,” Bulletin 
of the University of Georgia, 36:115. 
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pointed manager.” There are no evils of absenteeism. 




































A There is no exploitation. Every motive stimulates the 
3. workmen “io do their best in laboring and in saving.” 

>d (3) This type of cooperation is “the great hope of all 
nt § social reformers” who discredit socialism and commu- 
ll |} nism as the solution “of the economic plight of the 
d. # masses.” 

e- ff (4) Cooperative work was found to be productive and 
l- J more saving at Baerenblau than “in a capitalistic enter- 
ul | prise employing hired hands without any real interest in 


1- the success of the undertaking.”’ Personal responsibility 
ft |) reached to a large percentage of the members. 


s, (5) Moneyless people finance their productive coopera- 
y= tive association through a nonprofit, limited society. In 
rt | the United States today the large consumers’ cooperative 
d | wholesales are in a position to finance such enterprises. 
0 | Later, the newly developing National Cooperative Fi- 
' nance Association will function in this way. In Germany, 
g | however, Oppenheimer relied upon philanthropically 
' minded persons for aid, or reluctantly upon the state. 
h § (6) It makes a difference whether the members of an 
' agricultural productive cooperative association are tenant 
e | farmers or “simply laborers.” The former already know 


something about farming, although they may not be versed 
- in scientific farming. The latter may have worked on 
- | farms or they may be city born and reared, and hence 
» — need much education in agricultural methods, not to men- 
1 — tion the development of a liking for rural life. Oppen- 
1 | heimer’s program involved the movement of insecure city 
, | laborers to farms where they sought economic self-suffi- 
ciency. Thus, he would relieve labor pressure in cities and 
improve wages for those who remained in cities. 

| Oppenheimer’s idea was to settle laborers on the land, 
change them into self-reliant farmers, and thereby dimin- 





6 Loc. cit. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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ish the urban labor supply, raise demand on the urban 
labor market, and thus go “to the root of the social evil” 
by evening up the supply of and demand for labor.*® 

(7) The Oppenheimer procedure provided for scien- 
tific agriculture in what he called the “central enterprise” 
(of the cooperative association). It was an agricultural 
training center for all its members. It set a worthy ex- 
ample for the farmers who had established themselves on 
the independent farms (of the cooperative association) 
already mentioned, of fifteen to thirty acres, and also for 
the part-time independent farmers (on land from six to 
fifteen acres, as already noted). 

(8) As the agricultural productive cooperative associ- 
ation grows in size, it produces more and more of the 
standard necessities of life. Even small industries develop 
on a cooperative basis to meet the needs of communities of 
2,000 or more persons. Trained persons in the professions 
find employment. The members of the association buy 
more and more within their own circle. They develop 
“greater and greater independence from the great move- 
ments of the national and world markets” and therefore 
are “more and more immune to the economic crises 
devastating our markets.” In fact, they become “crisis- 
immune.’”® 

(9) Oppenheimer opposed powerful economic organi- 
zations which move toward monopoly, imposing their 
will from above “by an almighty bureaucracy,” and he 
also opposed state-wide ownership and control of produc- 
tion and distribution. With reference to prevailing eco- 
nomic failures, Oppenheimer sincerely believed that 
capitalism and communism are equally impotent to get 
people out of their economic insecurity. He favored co- 
operative associations “growing from below,” expanding 
in economic fields, and “distributing the earnings accord- 


8 [bid., p. 125. 
9 Ibid., p. 120. 
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ing to the work done by each member, i.e., corresponding 
to the value created by him, to be fixed by free competi- 
tion.” 

(10) Asa result of a lifetime of planning and practical 
experience, Oppenheimer concludes that “men can be 
brought to live with each other in concord and in a condi- 
tion of justly distributed wealth.”"* This conclusion is of 
far-reaching importance to all who are interested in pro- 
moting a just solution of current social and economic 
problems. 

(11) Oppenheimer made a practical contribution to the 
problem of “restoring the lost equilibrium between the 
powers of producing and purchasing of modern society.” 
Moreover, the method in Oppenheimer’s words is “the 
most peaceful, the least revolutionary, and the least dis- 
turbing that can be found.” 

(12) Upon sociology Oppenheimer placed the responsi- 
bility of supplying an ideational framework for a sound 
economic theory."* He disagreed with orthodox economics 
and also with socialist economics.'* He sought the reform 
of society in terms, first of all, of a just and productive dis- 
tribution of land. Upon the basis of “small ownership of 
land” for all who wished it, he foresaw economic security 
for all comers and began a.system of agricultural produc- 
tive cooperative associations to meet the common need. 
These associations, in turn, gave the foundation for further 
cooperative enterprises that meet one human need after 
another. The dynamic process is cooperation. Competition 
has a place and a function as long as it is constructive and 
controlled by the cooperative spirit. 

10 Oppenheimer, “Farm Communities in Eastern Prussia,” of. cit., p. 122. 

11 [bid., p. 132. 

12 Jbid., p. 133. 

13 Oppenheimer’s sociopolitical ideas were first developed in what is his best- 
known work, Der Staat, published in 1908. 


14 Ephraim Fischoff, “Franz Oppenheimer—In Memoriam,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 9 :202. 











PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The University of British Columbia 

A revised edition of Canadian Penal Institutions (1944) by Dr. C. W. 
Topping has been published by the Ryerson Press. The Prison World, 
Official Organ of the American Prison Association, has an article in the 
July-August issue on “Recent Trends in Canadian Penal Institutions” 
by Dr. Topping. During the 1944-45 academic year the University will 
offer advanced courses in the family and in criminology. Dr. Topping has 
discontinued teaching courses in social work. In addition to teaching soci- 
ology courses, Dr. Topping is second-in-command 9th Officers’ Training 
Corps; Honorary President of the John Howard Society, the League of 
Nations Society in British Columbia; and is a member of various other 
organizations. 

The University of Southern California 

Marguerite L. Walker of New York passed the Ph.D. finals on Sep- 
tember 25, and Joseph H. Gaiser of La Grande, Oregon, passed a similar 
examination on September 27. In special ceremonies President R. B. von 
KleinSmid conferred the degrees on September 29. Dr. Walker’s disser- 
tation theme was: Some Psychosocial Factors and Problems Involved in 
the Adjustment and Rehabilitation Processes of a Selected Group of 
Persons Discharged from a State Hospital for Mental Diseases. Dr. 
Gaiser’s dissertation dealt with: The Basques of the Jordan Valley Area: 
A Study in Social Processes and Social Changes. Dr. Walker is the 33rd 
person and Dr. Gaiser the 34th person to receive the Ph.D. from The 
University of Southern California with Sociology as the principal subject. 
Dr. Meyer F. Nimkoff of Bucknell University was the first person on 
this slowly increasing roster. 

Dr. George B. Mangold and his program committee have announced 
a complete program month by month until June, 1945, for the Alpha 
chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta. Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer presents a 
report on Delinquency in Wartime at the homecoming meeting in October 
to be held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Bogardus. 

The Sociology Ph.D.’s, graduate alumni, and the Sociology faculty are 
sponsoring a volume of a dozen recent papers by Dr. Clarence M. Case, 
as a gesture of their appreciation of Dr. Case as a scholar, teacher, and 
colleague. The selection has been made in consultation with Dr. Case and 
will be called Essays in Social Values. This book, the Outlines of Intro- 
ductory Sociology, and the Social Process and Human Progress constitute 
a trilogy of Dr. Case’s writings. 






















































SOCIAL WELFARE 


PEACE THROUGH COOPERATION. By J. Henry Carpenter. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. x+-113. 

Dr. Carpenter reports that as a minister he became “converted” to 
the cooperative movement in 1936 as a result of having “the love prin- 
ciple’ explained by Kagawa in terms of cooperation. Love is the motive 
of cooperation, and cooperation leads in a practical sense to cooperatives, 
“and we cannot want peace unless we intend to cooperate.” Because the 
author has become convinced that “the whole cooperative idea is essen- 
tially Christian in its basic principles,” the six short essays of this book 
are “based on religious concepts.” The author believes that a person can- 
not be a Christian if he “must function within a society where self-interest 
and personal profit are the dynamic of industrial life.”” Moreover, it is 
entirely democratic for consumers to own and control the producing 
sources of the goods they consume. A peaceful world will be one moti- 
vated by a feeling of brotherhood, by a sense of social and religious 
equality, and “by a system of production for use” and by “the substitution 
of sharing for a greed for profit.” Cooperation is the only alternative for 
external force. Cooperation does not relish a system of state ownership 
and control; it is a form of individual control motivated by love, not 
greed. It is the primary purpose of the Church “to establish cooperation 
and to render love operative.” 





MANAGEMENT IN DAILY LIVING. By RutH L. Bonne. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, pp. viii+-263. 

Efficient home management would become a most fascinating occupa- 
tion if Miss Bonde’s suggestions were followed. Written as a textbook 
for college home economics classes, the last half of the book with its prac- 
tical suggestions for the more effective use of time, energy, and finances 
in the regular household routine should prove of especial value to the 
present-day homemaker who spends a great deal of her time outside the 
home itself. The first section of Miss Bonde’s book, devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical bases of good management, would appeal less 
to the average reader than the latter part, although it is no doubt essential 
to the proper understanding of such a subject. The author summarizes 
her topics as the book progresses, which is surely a boon for time-pressed 
students, and the questions and problems given at the end of each chapter 
should provide adequate assignment suggestions for the equally busy 
professor. Not of least importance is a comprehensive bibliography follow- 
ing each section, making it possible for continued study on any one of the 
phases of planned home management. ELIZABETH B. MCCANDLESS 
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TACOMA. Report from the Mayor’s Research Committee on Urban Problems, 
Paut R. Fossum, Chairman. Tacoma, Washington: Tacoma City Council, 
1944, pp. v-+147. 

This report includes a description of Tacoma and its environs, together 
with recommendations for the improvement of the city of Tacoma, the 
Puget Sound area, and the larger region. The research group consisted 
chiefly of social scientists, including Dr. Marvin R. Schafer. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. By Rosert G. Foster. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, pp. xix+314. 

The uniqueness of this book is to be found in the emphasis on person- 
ality and on the relationship phases of marriage and family life. The 
author points out how personality unfolds in relation to marriage and 
how satisfactory family life evolves out of courtship, mate selection, early 
experiences in marital relations, parents and in-law relationships, money 
and management aspects, sex experience, and the coming of children. The 
problems encountered are discussed and suggestions are given as to how 
these may be handled. The last section deals with such matters as success 
or failure in marriage, crises in human relationships, and family in war- 
time. The material is simply presented without many statistics and with- 
out footnotes, but references for supplementary reading are given in the 
appendix. The book contains little new material which cannot be found 
in other references. It is designed primarily as a guide for young people of 
college age. M.H.N. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. A Biography. By Mary Gray Pecx. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1944, pp. 495. 

Here is a biography that is far more than a biography. It is an account 
of a social movement in which the subject of the biography plays a lead- 
ing part. The movement is that of enfranchising women, which took many 
years to accomplish because of the opposition of liquor interests and of the 
greed of many other business interests. To this movement Mrs. Catt gave 
“thirty-three years of her life and built up an organization of two million 
women.” Of the Big Three in the suffrage movement—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Carrie Chapman Catt—Mrs. Catt was 
in many ways the greatest. ‘““With her to live was to go forward, to act 
and move other people to act.” 

This biography contains the description of many significant factors for 
the student of personality. There is Carrie Lane’s girlhood adventures, 
her college days, her marriage to Leo Chapman and his untimely death, 
her introduction to the woman’s suffrage movement, her marriage to 
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George W. Catt and his death at forty-five, her economic independence 
by virtue of Mr. Catt’s financial legacy, her climb up the ladder of leader- 
ship to the highest rounds in the woman’s suffrage struggle, her leader- 
ship of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and her later role in 
the peace movement. The story is well told. Despite the many details of 
historical importance about the suffrage movement, the reader’s attention 
is maintained throughout. Mrs. Catt is seen as a person of energy and 
endurance, of straightforward honesty of purpose, of fine presence on the 
platform, of a burning passion for justice, of superb organization ability, 
of superior courage. These traits coming together in one person in con- 
nection with a human cause spell outstanding leadership. E.S.B. 


INTRODUCTION TO MEDICAL SCIENCE. By Gutu L. MULLER AND 
Dorotuy E. Dawes. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943, pp. 
xii-+454. 

Although written for the use of student nurses, and graduate nurses 
too, this book is valuable for anyone. It contains just that information 
which anyone interested in his own health and in the health of others can 
utilize to great advantage. It would serve as a splendid treatise for all 
college students. It is an important reference book to have in every home. 

The data are arranged in six units as follows: (1) development of 
medical sciences, (2) the causes of disease, (3) how disease manifests 
itself in the body, (4) how the doctor makes the diagnosis, (5) how 
disease is treated, and (6) how disease is prevented and controlled. Stu- 
dents in sociology and social work and teachers will have a special interest 
in certain chapters, particularly in those dealing with topics such as the 
development of health control, the federal health program, the health of 
the community, sanitary conditions in the home, industrial sanitation, and 
health control in disaster situations. Each chapter is supplemented by 
review questions, problems of application, and a bibliography. 


TAILOR’S PROGRESS. By BENJAMIN StoLsperc. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1944, pp. vi-+360. 

Noted journalist Benjamin Stolberg presents in Tailor’s Progress a 
fittingly smart account of the world’s oldest trade, tailoring. In particu- 
lar, it is the history of the struggles of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union from its formation in 1900 up to its present position as 
one of the richest and most powerful unions in the United States. It is 
a handbook for those who wish to get behind the scenes of labor; it is a 
book filled with telling shorthand sketches of some lesser- and some better- 
known labor leaders and their associates; it is a keen-edged commentary 
on social and class struggles within the framework of the labor movement. 
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Armed with discerning insight into the significance of the labor movement 
in the United States, Stolberg gives at all times arresting accounts of the 
progress of the I.L.G.W.U. from sweatshop days to its present position 
of eminence. 

The historical survey of the tailoring trade, with which the Introduc- 
tion deals, reveals that most of the manufacturers in the early days were 
German Jews, a homogeneous group of refugee immigrants of the political 
disturbances in Europe in 1848. After 1880, came the Russian Jews, 
bringing with them the heterogeneous cultural, religious, and political 
divisions of their homeland. A few of these were of the intellectual or 
semi-intellectual variety. Some were steeped in Marxism, others were 
influenced by Bakunin’s anarcho-syndicalism or Kropotkin’s philosophical 
anarchism, and still others were disciples of Comte’s positivism. Early in 
the eighties and the nineties, the workers began their long struggle to 
organize. Not until 1900 did they succeed in organizing the union. 

The short biographical sketches of the labor leaders involved are re- 
plete with Stolberg’s piercingly descriptive writing. Joseph Barondess, 
one of the founders, had “almost hypnotic powers over his audience,” and 
“an uncanny feeling for the temper and mood of the workers.” Isaac 
Hourwich, who became chief clerk of the Joint Board of the garment 
workers, was “100 percent personality, inspiring total loyalty or total 
exasperation.” Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, “has always been incapable of dealing democratically with 
ordinary workers.”” Of David Dubinsky, the present head of the Union 
and who has been responsible for the elimination of the Communist el@- 
ment, Stolberg says: “Dubinsky is not only of the great tradition in the 
International but belongs to the elite of the labor movement: he began 
his career on the left.”” Here is an exciting social history of a group of 
people who have come all the way from the sweatshop to produce for their 
300,000 members much more than economic security. M.J.V. 


BUILDING A POPULAR MOVEMENT: T*IZ= PUBLIC RELATIONS OF 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. By Haron P. Levy. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1944, pp. viii+-165. 


This is a case study of one agency to ascertain the public relations pro- 
gram and methods of the organization. The report deals with the making 
of the scouting movement ; the symbols, watchwords, and slogans used in 
achieving public understanding; the relations with the public and the 
home community ; the methods of meeting public attitudes; the literature 
related to the program; and the specific types of publicity used. The final 
section stresses public relations as a responsibility. 

Public relations extends the length and breadth of the scouting pro- 
gram, for there are few phases of it that do not have some public relation 
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value. However, certain phases of the program bear more directly upon 
public understanding and good will than do other activities. Further- 
more, while the scout organization provides no over-all director or co- 
ordinator of public relations, it does seek to integrate goodwill-making 
activities and carries on an extensive program of publicity through con- 
ferences and meetings, written and printed materials, and field services. 
Administratively, the scout organization effectively supervises the entire 
program from the national headquarters to the smallest scout unit. The 
effectiveness of public relations can be seen in the extent of the movement 
in the United States alone. By 1942, within a third of a century from the 
earliest beginnings, 1,205,119 boys were enrolled, and there were 347,961 
adult volunteer leaders guiding the scouts, against only 1,455 paid execu- 
tives throughout the country. M.H.N. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


LOS ANGELES: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS HOMES. By Eart HANson AND 
Pau. Becket. Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1944, pp. 206. 
Based on Census data of 1940, interesting comparisons are made of the 
racial composition, the age of population, the density of population, the 
population growth, the degree of home ownership, the density of housing, 
et cetera, of Los Angeles, with similar conditions in other major cities. 


THE NAVAHO DOCR. By ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON AND DorotHea C. LeicH- 
TON. Cambridge: Marvard University Press, 1944, pp. xviii+-149. 

The authors, as physici-iris, emphasize medical and psychiatric elements 
in this study, but they also provide a historical and an anthropological 
setting. The relation between environment and society is briefly outlined, 
and some attention is given to religion as an institution to be coped with 
by the physician alien to their iife. It is shown that the over-all emphasis 
in Navaho religion is on curing sickness, in contrast with that of near-by 
Pueblo Indians for whom the objective is the production of rain. The 
Navahos stress, in a great many ways, the insecurity of illness, and their 
religion is essentially a system for obtaining a sense of security. The study 
widens our knowledge of the interactions of human cultures, particularly 
as both Indians and white men work out adjustments involving religious 
and medical practices. Several interesting life stories told by the Navahos 
themselves reveal their attitudes toward pertinent questions. The map 
locating Indian tribes, reservations, and settlements in the United States, 
as of 1943, and thirty-four striking photographs are commendable features 
of the volume. J-E.N. 
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PEOPLES OF INDIA. By WiuiAM H. Gicsert, Jr. Washington, D.C.: Smith- p 
sonian Institution, 1944, pp. 86. Cc 

In a brief compass many topics dealing with the peoples of India, in- t 
cluding their living conditions and social organization, are discussed. aK 





Some of these themes are: topographic features, archaeology, racial types, 0 
temperamental characteristics, marriage and the family, political areas, I 
languages, religions, and recreation. Special attention is given to the castes h 
and the caste system. It is claimed that India’s caste system, “‘as a scheme . 
of social adjustment, compares rather favorably with the European system J 
of warring territorial nationalities’ —a point which arouses interest but 
is not analyzed or supported except by the challenging remark that there I 
is “no room for the competition of sovereign nation states in the Hindu 
philosophy of the Universal world state.” The relation of the Hindu 
philosophy to the Moslem ideology in the field of government of India b 
is not discussed. Twenty-one excellent plates are valuable for illustrative t 
purposes. The document is of real value to students and all others who s 
are concerned in any way about the backgrounds of world affairs. k 
n 
WHY JAPAN WAS STRONG. By JouNn Parric. New York: Doubleday, t 
Doran and Company, 1944, pp. v+-313. a 
l 


In the first place, the author writes fascinatingly. His style is simple, 
lighted with unique phrases, and always pointed. Second, the account is b 
a firsthand story of traveling third-class in Japan, and of seeing the people c 
of Japan, not as a conducted tourist sees them, but as they really are in b 
everyday life on the farm and in the village and city. A third estimate is 
that unusual ability is displayed in analyzing the personal attitudes of the 
Japanese. Fourth, the author speaks up forthrightly about conditions in 
Japan and about weaknesses in the United States. No person seeking in- 
sight into human nature can finish this book without perceiving that not 
all the sins of mankind are to be assigned to any one racial-cultural group. 

Among the many conclusions resulting from these firsthand observa- 
tions regarding Japan and the Orient and the relation of the West to 
the East are these: (1) Japan was strong because her people were schooled 
to work, to save, to live on little, and above all not to waste. Loyalty to 
the emperor is a factor too, but the more intelligent Japanese are prone 
to hesitate in expressing that loyalty. “Of all the peoples on this earth, 
the Japanese could come most nearly to surviving and waging war on 
what America throws away or fails to utilize.” (2) Regarding Western 
imperialism in Asia, the author says that “if the powerful commercial 
nations of the world, in their trade with the free nations such as China, 
gave to their friends and customers half the thought and fairmindedness 
and friendship that an intelligent colonial policy demands, these inde- 
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pendent nations would become greater assets than they could ever be as 
colonies, and at only a fraction of the cost!” (3) The author thinks that 
the policy of the United States toward Japanese immigrants and Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry is painfully shortsighted. “It is no credit to 
our collective brains that we now have shut up in concentration camps 
100,000 of the very people who are most fitted by habit and heredity to 
help us win this social-economic war against Japan.” The book abounds 
in what to many people will be startling statements, yet which when ob- 
jectively examined will be found to stem from democratic principles. 


I SEE A NEW CHINA. By Georce Hocc. Boston: Little, 8rown and Com- 
pany, 1944, pp. xv+211. 

The author, a nephew of Muriel Lester of England (to whom the 
book is dedicated), has lived in Northwest China and worked as a 
teacher and organizer in the Chinese Industrial Cooperative Movement 
since 1938, when these cooperatives were first organized as a means of 
keeping China on her feet industrially and of producing goods much 
needed by the guerrillas and the people of China. The author, according 
to the Introduction by Rewi Alley, learned to speak Chinese without 
accent and to sing numerous Chinese songs; and he became a popular 
leader of Chinese cooperators. “He is one of those Westerners who have 
brought to China a real contribution, and made some amends for the sins 
of those who have come to this country to take away livelihood—not 
bring it.” 

Old China is seen in this vivid account of daily life in its slow process 
of becoming a New China. The Old China suffered miserably from 
poverty, sickness, “squeeze,” bureaucracy ; but the cooperatives are bring; 
ing a new day of self-help, of better health, of honest dealings, of genuine 
aid rather than exploitation from some of the political leaders and some 
business men. The process is painfully slow, but it can hardly be other- 
wise in a land of traditions and of hundreds of millions of individualists. 
Remarkable as it may seem, the cooperatives have made headway despite 
false accusations by grafters and suspicion by people many times exploited 
by strangers in sheep’s clothing. Democracy works, but it is much more 
trouble than totalitarianism, according to the author. Paochi in North- 
west China, where the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives began, naturally 
receives special attention. The useful work of the schools for the “Bailie” 
boys is depicted. Certain problems of cooperatives such as lack of capital 
and lack of training in cooperative principles are made plain. The author 
is weak on making generalizations, but effective in detailed description of 
what have been called ‘“‘the thousands of little democracies that are spread- 
ing irresistibly across the countryside” of China. E.S.B. 
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THREE IN THE JUNGLE. By Karena Snuietos. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1944, pp. 216. 

A book such as this is superb for acquainting youth with the culture of 
another part of the world. In this case the Mayan culture of the Chiapas 
region of Mexico is brought vividly to the attention of boys and girls 
(and their elders) in an immensely appealing way. The style is fascinat- 
ing, and the realistic cast given to some of the author’s childhood expe- 
riences in Chiapas holds the reader spellbound as he proceeds about a 
rubber plantation, observes a jaguar hunt, contends with army ants, gets 
lost with three children in the jungle, seeks out “him who waits and 
listens,” searches for the answer to the mysterious “Cuidado Call,” and 
withal learns to appreciate a people who believe in something greater than 
man, namely, in the great Goodness “‘that moves the stars in the universe,” 
and, believing, ‘you listen with all you are to the universe.” If you are 
Mayan, you will hear the voice of the wind, the music of the distances, 
and the singing of the stars; and you will know more than you can say 
in words. “Listen to all things about you, and knowing will come to you” 
is the mystery message of the Mayans. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Kumar GosHat. New York: Sheridan House, 
1944, pp. viii+-375. 


The people of India became a reality to the people of the United States 
when “a Japanese invasion of India seemed an imminent possibility.” 
India has become a symbol of imperialism, and of an imperialism that 
denies freedom to its subject peoples. But denial of freedom to the people 
of India means that the welfare of mankind is imperiled. Imperialism 
anywhere means “imperilization” of the world. 

In India the people are paying the expenses of an army—for the purpose 
of defending British interests and ‘‘also to crush any attempt on the part 
of Indians themselves to gain their freedom.” India néeds industrializa- 
tion in order to raise the standard of living in a land where 12 dollars to 
18 dollars a year is an avérage income for the common man. Handcraft 
industry still obtains in the 750,000 villages; “today India cannot manu- 
facture any kind of engine.’”’ The people are not allowed to possess fire- 
arms or to become factory workers on a large scale, but under normal con- 
ditions about three fourths of a billion dollars is taken by taxation in one 
way or another from India and sent to England. The condition of India 
in 562 “native states” is the worst of all; yet the people can do nothing, 
for the arbitrary princes are kept in power by England. 

The caste system would be undermined by industrialization, and the 
Hindus and Moslems would work together, if left alone. The Cripps 
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Mission failed because of Cripps’ high-toned attitude, because the plan 
provided for a divided India, because of its earmarks of insincerity, and 
because it asked Indian people to enter the present war “as slaves without 
arms and without equality.” Freedom, not dominion status, is the only 
answer to India’s problem. The Indians are not English and do not want 
to belong to a federation of English-minded people. The author writes 
with restrained dignity, yet does not hesitate to call a spade a spade. He 
is well informed and outspoken in behalf of freedom for the largest 
“colony” in the world. E.S.B. 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH, Panama City: Inter-American University. 

The first issue of this Bulletin appeared in February, 1944; it is to be 
a quarterly publication. The chief aim of the Institute is to “aid Amer- 
icans from all parts of the hemisphere to acquire an adequate understand- 
ing of some of their most important common problems and the techniques 
through which they may be solved.’”’ The means include graduate and 
specialized training in economics, commerce, finance, geography, statistics, 
sociology, social politics, and public administration; adequate facilities 
for research and consultation in these fields; activities designed to pro- 
mote cooperation among scholars, teachers, students, and institutions, and 
to disseminate information dealing with social and economic topics of 
iriter-American significance. 


THE PEOPLE OF ALOR. By Cora Du Bots. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1944, pp. xvi+654. 


Alor is a small East’Indian island, lying north of central Timor, 
recently so prominently mentioned in the Pacific battle areas. The people 


_ of the mountain village, Atimelang, were chosen by Dr. Du Bois for her 


social psychological studies of primitives. About six hundred of these were 
in the vicinity at the time of the study, 1938, at which time the islanders 
were still under the control of the Dutch. Her penetrating studies of the 
personalities affected by the Alorese culture patterns were made on her 
hypotheses that “there is a psychic substructure, perhaps physiologically 
determined, which is common to mankind,” that “this may be further 
elaborated by individual, innate, personality trends,” and that “these 
potentialities are acted upon by common cultural pressures and result in 
central tendencies to which the term modal personality has been assigned.” 
For purposes of studying this modal personality, Dr. Du Bois utilized a 
most commendable descriptive and analytical procedure, supplementing it 
with eight fine biographical sketches and psychological testings. Studies 
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of infancy, early childhood, adolescence, sex and marriage, adults and 
institutions, and religion provided the cultural determiners. Dr. Abram 
Kardiner, in writing the conclusions for the biographical sketches, re- 
ports that they all reveal ‘“‘variations in individual character; but they are 
all related to the basic personality structure, which is a commentary on 
institutions.” Some of the characters are identifiable in every society, but 
the particular institutions which condition them are in the nature of 
moulding agents. It is significant both psychologically and culturally that 
Alorese status depends upon wealth and that “the only internal barriers 
that prevent Atimelangers from being a group of utterly ruthless indi- 
vidualists is the fact that there has been “‘no building up of self-assurance 
comparable to the demands for being self-reliant.” The book offers ex- 
cellent materials on which to base conclusions regarding the relationship 
between culture and personality. M.J.V. 


PROBING OUR PREJUDICES. A Unit for High School Students. By Hor- 
TENSE PowpeRMAKER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. viii+-73. 
In five sections the author defines prejudice, discusses prejudice in the 
world today, explains what prejudice does to people, and outlines what 
can be done about it. The aim is “to help high school students become 
aware of their prejudices, to understand the nature, origin, and effect of 
prejudices, and to suggest activities which can help reduce them.” A 
uniqueness of the book is not only its natural handling of the subject of 
prejudice but the fact that it is planned for use as a unit of study by high 
school students. It appears to be well suited to its intended purpose. 
Prejudice is defined as “an attitude we have toward a specific situation 
that we reach without sufficient consideration of the facts about the situ- 
ation.” Racism is explained as a theory which holds that one race is supe- 
rior to all other races and “that the supposedly superior race has the right 
to enslave and exploit all others.” “Scapegoatism” means the placing of 
blame unjustly upon any person or group of persons and then proceeding 
to mistreat the victim or victims. In removing prejudice from one’s own 
thinking one must have a sincere desire to do something about his preju- 
dices, in fact, to do away with them. One cannot both cherish and give up 
his prejudices. One can, however, be “careful not to act on them”; one 
can help his friends to think more fairly, for nearly everyone likes to be 
considered fair; one can discuss the problems of other racial groups and 
try to determine what he would do were he in the place of a group against 
whom he feels prejudice. It is also possible to learn to distinguish between 
worthy and unworthy members of races and to refrain from blaming all 
for the misdeeds of the vicious members. 
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KOREA FORGOTTEN NATION. By Rosert T. Outver. Washington, D.C:: 
Public Affairs Press, 1944, pp. 138. 


Four chapters are devoted to the early and modern history of Korea, 
including glimpses of the people. The next five chapters describe Korea 
under “the Japanese yoke.”’ Two chapters deal with the present and 
future outlooks of Korea. A bibliography is included. The main theme 
is that Korea looks to the United States for substantial assistance in ob- 
taining and developing its independence. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


LEGAL PHASES OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. By L. S. Hut- 
BERT. Washington, D.C.: Farm Credit Administration, Bulletin No. 50, 
pp. 456. 

A scholarly, reliable, and comprehensive treatment of the legal phases 
of farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives has been produced by 
Mr. Hulbert. The legal aspects of organizing a farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociation and of conducting such an association are analyzed in detail, and 
case citations from court decisions are many. Attention is given to topics 
such as marketing contracts, patronage refunds, revolving funds, and 
unincorporated associations. The Bingham Cooperative Marketing Act 
is given, and organization forms for articles of incorporations, for bylaws, 
and for various membership agreements are included. An agricultural 
cooperative association is defined as a business organization that is owned 
and controlled by its members as producers or patrons and that is operated 
“on a cost basis after allowing for the expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance and any other authorized deductions for expansion and necessary 
reserves.” 


JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS. America’s Home Front. By Acnes Meyer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944, pp. 388. 


This book records the findings of Mrs. Eugene Meyer, who in 1943-44 
visited twenty-seven war centers to learn of the social conditions precipi- 
tated by war. Much of the material originally appeared as articles in the 
Washington Post. The journeying began in Buffalo and included cities 
in the Northwest, in California, in Texas, in the Middle West, in the 
Far South, and along the Atlantic coast. 

In the Introduction Mrs. Meyer indicates the significance of her studies 
as in the following vivid sentences. “At present we are socially unprepared 
for peace as we were for war.” “We have become morally confused as a 
people, and possess neither the human sympathy nor the corporate will to 
put our inner convictions into practice.” “The greatest single source of 
temporary despair during my journey was the contrast I witnessed day 
after day between our mechanical genius and our social limitations.” 
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In relation to various communities are recorded the adjustment prob- 
lems of the “migratory industrial army of twenty million people.” How- 
ever, it is the six million children of these workers under fourteen years 
of age who suffer most. The varied problems cited include industrial 
inefficiency, absenteeism, disease, inadequate housing, delinquency, neglect 
of children, unwise management of earnings, and administrative conflicts 
in authority and especially in jurisdiction. In some cities careful coopera- 
tive planning of all agencies, public and private, representing labor, 
capital, and government has demonstrated constructive efforts. In the 
cities which had “never developed a strong civic spirit or well-organized 
services” chaos was dominant. 

The author believes that the problem of “full employment” will be 
central in the postwar period and that the country needs “a more com- 
prehensive and realistic program of social welfare not only for workers 
but for the entire population.” But to make such a program a success, 
there must be a “proper distribution of responsibility—between the Fed- 
eral Government, the States and the local community, as well as between 
public and private endeavor.” Neighborhood organization “based on vol- 
untary cooperation” is suggested as an aid to stimulating more active 
participation by the citizens. B.A.MCC. 


FAITH, REASON, AND CIVILIZATION. By Harotp J. Lasxt. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1944, pp. 187. 

Professor Laski takes the view, in this brilliant essay in historical 
analysis, that civilization has again reached a stage where revolutionary 
changes in values are necessary if we are to escape the horrors of future 
wars. Furthermore, the responses of the people to emergency situations 
during the war reveal their capacities for change in order that life may 
be on a more cooperative and unselfish plane. The sources for change may 
be found in the world about us. 

One of the principal contributions of the essay is its evaluation of 
Christianity or religion in general, as compared with the idea of the 
Russian Revolution, as a basis for the regeneration of values. Laski holds 
that the Russian idea offers more substance for a recovery of faith, and 
without a new faith, there can be no new world order. Laski writes as an 
idealist, but he is not overoptimistic ; he realizes fully what obstacles exist 
in connection with political, economic, and religious organizations. This 
essay makes an excellent companion to his Reflections on the Revolution 
of Our Time, and it expands his interpretation of the Russian idea as 
outlined in that earlier volume. He again rises to heights of beauty in 
English prose that make his books delightful reading as well as thought 
provoking. J-E.N. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. By Kimsact Younc. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, Inc., 1944, pp. viii+-578. 

A comparison of the table of contents of this edition with that of the 
first edition (1930) shows how much the subject of social psychology has 
changed in recent years and, even more, how the author has modified and 
developed his concepts in this field. The changes include the lists of tables 
and figures. 

The first edition had five parts; this one, three. The first of the latter 
deals with some of the basic relations of personality to society and culture, 
and includes chapters on animal prototypes of human behavior, the foun- 
dations and mechanisms of personality, and “the nature of social-cultural 
reality.” The second part of the new edition treats of prejudice, of the 
psychology of revolution and war, and of military and civil morale. The 
third and concluding part takes up some phases of mass behavior, such as 
the crowd, fashion, public opinion, propaganda, and psychological war- 
fare. The last chapter discusses social control and power. It is interesting 
and unusual for a book on social psychology to close on an ethical note, 
namely, “moral responsibility and the use of power.” A useful glossary 
of about 130 terms is appended. The new edition is more wieldy than the 
first one. The outstanding emphases of this treatise are: the way in which 
personality is explained in terms of drives and mechanisms, of social- 
cultural reality, and of interaction; the emphasis on war and morale, and 
also on propaganda; and the moral responsibility involved in the use of 
power and the means of social control. 


THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1944, pp. x+-467. 


In serving this intellectual feast in eleven courses, Professor Mumford 
has now brought to a climax the series which began with Technics and 
Ciwilization. The Condition of Man sounds a brave and loud call for 
an assertion of the primacy of the person, personality developing with 
complete stature in a community functioning for it. In a sense, it is a 
lecture to man about man, his past and the meaning of that past for the 
future. This technique has enabled the author to interpret history with 
philosophical breadth. And he does it with tools of precision. As a conse- 
quence, the results are more often than not brilliantly illuminated. 

Looking backward on the long-traveled roads of human experiences, 
Mumford selects those persons, occurrences, and situations which have 
most injured or prospered man as a whole personality. He notes man’s 
condition at present as in a critical phase. Man has become enmeshed in 
the web of mechanistic automatism. Personages and movements of the 
past are brought from their dead abodes and looked at through the Mum- 
ford analytical lenses. Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
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Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Rousseau, Marx, Dar- 
win, and Spengler are but a few of those subjected to examination. Thus, 
Jesus asserted the primacy of the person; and, “justification of both abso- 
lutism and isolationism has its spiritual foundation in Luther.” The 
Mediaeval church, Protestantism, capitalism, socialism, absolutism, and 
romanticism likewise come under microscopic view. “History,” he de- 
clares, “is the dynamic working out of the drama of culture; and in the 
drama of culture, the nature of man defines and realizes itself in partial 
detachment from the world common to other living organisms.” And the 
drama of Western man’s culture (Mumford omits Eastern man) has 
now brought him to where he is living in a world “given over to devital- 
ized mechanisms, desocialized organisms, and depersonalized societies.” 
The dignity of man and of the person has been well-nigh lost. To restore 
balance to the person and the community becomes the need of the moment. 

The task must begin with a decentralization of power in all its mani- 
festations. It must hit upon a method which “will assert the primacy of 
the person and re-endow the person with all its attributes, all its heritage, 
all its potentialities.” The person must be restored to a dynamic inter- 
action with every part of his cultural heritage. Despotism can succeed 
“only to the extent that it can turn men into automatons,” and in a very 
final sense, Mumford turns this philosophical survey of history into a 


diatribe against the Nazi kind of despotism which threatens to engulf 
democracy by way of bureaucracy. M.J.V. 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. By GuNNar MyrpaLt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, Vol. I, pp. lv-+708; Vol. II, pp. xi+-709-1483. 

This timely study of the Negro in America made by the eminent 
Swedish social scientist, Gunnar Myrdal, for the Carnegie Foundation is 
a monumental work that may be fairly compared to the two London sur- 
veys or the Pittsburgh survey in its importance. Not only does its compre- 
hensive scope, which covers every facet of the problem, include selective 
use of the contributions of all previous studies but also its conclusions are 
based on some thirty-five or more new studies completed by recognized 
scholars at points of controversy or inadequate research. Several of these 
studies have already been published. The reader will find that this study 
not only probes the Negro problem but goes deeply into the essential 
nature of American culture itself. 

Although one is at first astonished at the wealth of current factual 
material in the book, one soon discovers that it is there only to give speci- 
ficity and clarity to the author’s analysis of trends in the field and their 
meaning for society. A second feature of the use of materials is the honest 
tentativeness with which the authors make conclusions. This shows itself 
in their frank refusal to generalize upon much of previous and upon much 
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of their own research. A third striking characteristic of Myrdal’s method- 
ology is the ease with which the insights of the economist, the sociologist, 
the psychologist, the novelist, the biographer, and the historian are made 
to coalesce in one unified whole. It is this multifocal look which gives the 
book its dynamic and comprehensive view. Myrdal’s style of writing belies 
his nationality, for his English is fresh, forceful, and oftentimes very 
striking in its phraseology. 

Two phases of the treatment of the Negro problem will be of great 
interest to the sociologist. The book gives a prominent place to concepts. 
Some of these concepts, such as “the self-healing process of democracy,” 
are so sweeping in their generalizations that they will prove highly pro- 
vocative of considerable criticism. Even more stimulating is the brilliantly 
conceived analysis of methodology that features the long section of foot- 
notes in which Myrdal takes sharp issue with many accepted concepts 
and methodologies. The Swedish writer vigorously attacks both the theory 
and the pragmatic results of Sumner’s concepts built around the “mores” 
and “‘folkways.’’ He feels that this social philosophy is not an accurate 
description of society and that the political consequences of that philosophy 
are disastrous for a democracy. He discusses other concepts with equal 
vigor. 

“The American Dilemma” is the contradiction between our democratic 
and Christian idealism and the manner in which in this case the Negro is 
treated. More broadly speaking, the American dilemma is the ever-raging 
conflict between the valuations known as the American creed, which is 
based on national and Christian precepts, and the valuations of individual 
and group living, based on personal, local, economic, sexual, or community 
jealousies and prerogatives. Myrdal plays on the theme of this American 
dream and of its betrayal in our common life until at the end of this ob- 
jective and scholarly analysis one is aware that this pathological gulf 
between ideal and action is a dangerous social and moral disease. The 
“self-healing process of democracy” is the accumulated action of founda- 
tions, schools, churches, governments, and other altruistic institutions, 
which are assumed in this book to be more idealistic than individuals or 
groups, constantly prodding society to match idealism with action. Thus 
Myrdal finds the hope for the solution for this and other problems in the 
slow processes of institutions. This is the American dilemma, but Myrdal 
poses another dilemma for the social scientists. They have the knowledge 
and the skill to heal this tragic rift, but because of their social philosophy 
they are passive while democracy flounders. This writer felt that, while 
Myrdal was startled by the interracial problem he found here, he was 
more disappointed at the ineffectualness of American social science in 
meeting the problem. JAMES A. PETERSON 
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JUSTICE AND WORLD SOCIETY. By Laurence Starteton. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. 150. 

“The subject of this book,” says the author, “is the universal idea of 
justice, which at the time ot the founding of the American republic was 
being studied and discussed as the Law of Nature. The debate over this 
concept is a kind of focus for the opposition between democratic and 
totalitarian beliefs.’”” Miss Stapleton gives due credit for what is good in 
eighteenth-century views regarding the Law of Nature, but also points 
out weaknesses in assumptions that were then made. She also traces 
critically the development of the concept of universality in the writings 
of many philosophers up to the present. 

In this book it is shown that natural law goes far beyond the realm of 
positive law. The essence of justice would be complete socialization, as 
sociologists use the term, and the universality of justice would require 
that “just law include in its benefits the greatest possible number of 
people.” The essential contribution of the Law of Nature is to the theory 
of government and not to the practice of law. The concept of the Law of 
Nature is ethically superior to the authority wielded by any institution 
which may be devised to further the realization of moral purpose. Since 
the idea or theory of natural law is connected with both fact and idea of 
world society, it would have special meaning for the realization of a 
genuine federation or league of nations. The old terminology of the Law 
of Nature is, however, regarded as outmoded ; in its place will stand such 
knowledge as we may acquire of the universal scope of justice. J.E.N. 


THE TIME FOR DECISION. By SuUMNeR WeLies. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, pp. vii-+-431. 

The ripe maturity of Mr. Sumner Welles’ experience with diplomacy 
and public affairs marks this book of plans for the postwar world as one 
that carries with it highly significant and expert advice. Perhaps few 
have had Mr. Welles’ opportunities to study at firsthand the attitudes of 
the leaders of the nations engaged in the present war. He has spoken 
with the men of the Far East, with South Americans, with Europeans. 
The hapless Count Ciano, the jackal Mussolini, the crafty von Ribben- 
trop, the bemedaled Goering, the problem boy Hitler, and British prisoner 
Hess were all personally interviewed by him when on his Presidential 
mission to Europe in 1940. Most readers will find in the recording of 
these interviews a fascinating revelation of the state of affairs in Europe 
during that period characterized by our own Senator Borah as the “phoney 
war” period. Mr. Welles cannot yet fathom why many Americans along 
with Mr. Borah thought of it as a “phoney war.” No one has so skillfully 
or so clearly revealed the German Hitlerized mind in such little space. 
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The book is divided into three parts, a historical survey of European 
events between the two wars and the changing policy of the United 
States, an account of the past, present, and future problems of various 
areas and countries of the world, and the Welles’ plan for an effective 
world organization. The proposal to do away with the “German menace” 
carries with it the imperative of the erasure of the German General Staff. 
Germany would also find itself subjected to partition. Three divisions 
are proposed: (1) in the south, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and the 
Rhineland; (2) to the north, Thuringia, Westphalia, Saxony, and Han- 
nover; (3) in the east, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, with East 
Prussia, home of the Junkers, going to Poland. 

The plan for a world organization should be constructed in a transi- 
tion period after the enemy’s surrender. During this time, certain essen- 
tial steps, such as the correction of past errors, rehabilitation and recon- 
struction, and essential transfers of population, should be made. Long 
before the conclusion of the war, a “Provisional United Nations Executive 
Council should be created by agreement among all the United Nations 
upon the firm pledge that a permanent international organization shall be 
established for the maintenance of peace and for the promotion of human 
welfare .. .”” The Provisional Council of eleven members is to include 
one member from each of the four major allied powers, two additional 
members chosen by the group of European states, two more by the group 
of American states, “one by the Far Eastern states, one by the group of 
states of the Near and Middle East, and of Africa, and one by the British 
dominions.” One of the main functions of the Council would be to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. Space forbids the outlining of the plan by 
which this would be done, but there is no international police force idea 
involved. Every thinking citizen of the United States should lose no time 
in becoming acquainced with the materials in this distinguished and im- 
portant book, for the time for decision is at hand. M.J.V. 


FEAR IN BATTLE. By JouHn Do tarp. Washington, D.C.: The Infantry 
Journal, 1944, pp. 64. 

Based on reactions given via extended questionnaires filled out by three 
hundred veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, this study presents 
facts about the nature of fear in connection with battle, changes in fear, 
techniques of fear control, and the connections of fear with morale. Some 
of the twenty reactions of the soldiers that are given are: “Eight out of 
ten men say it is better to admit fear and discuss it openly before battle.” 
“Experienced men who crack up should be treated leniently, deserters 
shot, and green men made to stay and face the music.” “Eight out of ten 
men believe that hatred is important to the effective soldier—but hatred 
of the enemy’s cause, not of him personally.” 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PEACE. By Nicnuotas JoHN SpYKMAN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944, pp. xii+-66. 

Revisions in the technique of map making, and in the study of geog- 
raphy generally, have produced what may be called a new discipline, 
geopolitics. It is the purpose of this book to warn Americans of the rela- 
tion of geopolitics to security. It is shown that the United States is “‘en- 
circled” by other nations in such manner as to endanger our peace in 
the future. The problems of the peace are regarded as largely geographi- 
cal, and it is to our interest to fight for balanced power on the Eurasian 
continent and to collaborate with any powers seeking to prevent the con- 
solidation of the rimland regions (those bordering on the great Heartland 
of Eurasia). Instead of isolation, the policy of the United States will have 
to be an active participation in world affairs. The views of the author 
may not be acceptable to some readers who may claim that the geographic 
factor is overemphasized ; nevertheless, it is only common sense to recog- 
nize that serious mistakes were made in the Versailles Treaty and other 
treaties following the last World War because obvious geographic factors 
were completely ignored, and similar mistakes may now be avoided. 
Spykman’s warning is not incompatible with the theses of various current 
books on the problems of the peace, in which the emphasis is political and 
economic, and thus this book makes instructive reading in companionship 
with publications that stress other angles in the struggle for peace and 
security. J-E.N. 


A BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Cuartes A. Bearp and 
Mary R. Bearp. New York: The New Home Library, 1944, pp. x+508. 
In this new history of the United States, the sociologist will find much 
that will please him. For instance, wars are subordinated and accounts of 
battles scarcely appear. In their stead the rise and development of ideas 
and social-political movements receive the space. Considerable attention 
is given to the Colonial backgrounds of migration and settlement, to the 
early foundations in agriculture, to the growth of social and intellectual 
autonomy, and to practicing the arts of self-government. The rise of 
constitutional government, the establishment of the republican way of 
life, the growth of national democracy, the broadening and deepening 
sense of civilization, the widening of knowledge and thought, the realiza- 
tions in social improvement are topics given special treatment. The con- 
cluding pages of the history of the United States are brought up to Janu- 
ary, 1944, with discussions of the economic crash and the New Deal up- 
rising, and of the global war and its effect on the home front. The book 
is a remarkable achievement on the part of authors and publisher alike. 
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MODERN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES AND WHAT THEY MEAN. By 
Lours WASSERMAN. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1944, pp. v-+ 
287. 


In this new addition to the inexpensive and widely popular “New 
Home Library” series of books, the reader will find eighteen current 
social, political, and economic philosophies, or ideologies, discussed in 
simple, clear-cut language,;The list begins with democracy and ends with 
Japanese fascism. Capitalism, socialism, communism, syndicalism are in- 
cluded. Christian socialism, the cooperative movement, and liberalism are 
also treated. Although each theme is limited in space to about a dozen 
pages, a careful review is given. Of course some important subtopics are 
omitted and others are merely mentioned. 

A value of the book is in the elementary statement, made in an objec- 
tive, nonevaluative way, that is afforded the reader of each of the ideol- 
ogies presented. A related value is in the opportunity that is given to com- 
pare somewhat related ideologies, such as democracy, liberalism, and the 
cooperative movement; or socialism, Christian socialism, guild socialism, 
and Fabian socialism; or Marxianism, soviet communism, and socialism; 
or capitalism, state capitalism, Italian fascism, nazism, and Japanese 
fascism. Moreover, if the reader is interested in contrasting anarchism 
and fascism, or capitalism and socialism, or Christian socialism and the 
cooperative movement, he will find a helpful beginning in the chapters of 


the book. E.S.B. 


HITLER’S WORDS. Edited by Gorpon W. Prance. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. 400. 

These excerpts from Adolf Hitler’s utterances over a period of twenty 
years (1922-43) are arranged by broad topics and so assembled as to 
present the principal elements in Nazi ideology. These pronouncements 
of Hitler, along with Mein Kampf, show clearly how much of evil has 
been fostered by his leadership. As Frederick L. Schuman remarks in the 
Introduction, “One great source of Hitler’s power has always been the 
fact that he is the embodiment not only of all that is ‘ase and barbarous 
in the German soul but of all that is narrow and selfish, provincial and 
fanatical, foul and poisonous in the souls of all men and women every- 
where in an epoch of insecurity and fear.’”” Thus we are warned not to 
feel too self-righteous as we read Hitler’s speeches, because the ideas and 
problems which have suffered pathological exaggeration in his words and 
actions exist too commonly in other countries. It will require years to 
eradicate the influence of Hitler over millions of Germans, and the nature 
of that influence is revealed better in Hitler’s pronouncements than in any 
other source. Students of leadership and propaganda will welcome this 
volume. J-E.N. 
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ATTAINING MATURITY. By Lueita Cote. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1944, pp. x-+212. 


The author (now Mrs. Robert H. Lowie) is a psychologist who writes 
this book in a popular vein, but with insight and cleverness. She discusses 
intellectual maturity, emotional maturity, social maturity, and moral 
maturity. Considerable space is assigned to the various “escapes” by which 
persons fail to realize maturity. Escapes by fantasy, by solitude, by fanati- 
cism, by projection, by sophistication are analyzed. Suggestions are made 
for attaining maturity by living with yourself as you are, with others as 
they are, and with the world as it is, and in a world of war and peace. 
The author believes in adjusting to one’s environment rather than in try- 
ing to make over the world to one’s own line of thinking. A special value 
of the book is found in the numerous “cases” which are presented for 
purposes of illustration. No bibliography and no index is given. The book 
deserves a wide reading. 


BEYOND VICTORY. By Jerry Voornis. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1944, pp. xiv-+-240. 

The winning of the peace will be far more difficult even than the 
winning of the war according to Congressman Voorhis, who sets forth 
“item by item the price of peace” and makes clear the difficulties involved. 
He proceeds to the heart of the problem of obtaining a just and lasting 
peace, and speaks out boldly. After describing the role of propaganda, of 
lies, of fear, and of religion-of-the-state as warmakers, he tackles the eco- 
nomic causes of war, and discusses three tasks: (1) immediate rehabili- 
tation of devastated countries, using the cooperatives wherever possible 
as the best means of helping people to help themselves; (2) developing 
extensive and healthy trade relations between nations, large and small; 
and (3) “setting free the energies and productive abilities of the people 
and the industries within the nations.’’ He sees unemployment as a great 
evil. People will submit to a limitation of rights but not to a denial of 
opportunity to win bread for their children. Least of all will returning 
millions of soldiers accept unemployment. The author warns against the 
reactionary citizen and points out how congressmen are willing to vote 
millions for flood control provided there is to be no public generation of 
electric power, but will vote against similar projects because they have a 
TVA attached to them and would pay for themselves and also contribute 
greatly to public welfare. International cartels and trusts are charged 
with being close to a primary cause of World War II. These gigantic 
monopolies are subject to no governments, but trade off control of 
chemicals for control of oil, and leave nations, countless small businesses, 
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and honest citizens helpless. ““Are we once again to defeat the German 
nation in war only to find that the cartel system of Germany is once 
more ready with a scheme to dominate the industries of the world by 
playing upon the self-interest of monopolists in other countries?” The 
evils of cartels can be and are being met by government action and by the 
cooperatives in many lands. 

Further, the “Master Race” idea, or race superiority idea, “is as deadly 
an enemy of peace as we have to overcome.” Will the victory of the 
United Nations lead to the creation of new “Master Nations”? After 
victory in the Orient will American and British capital seek to own and 
exploit Chinese resources for the benefit of a few people back home, or 
will capital flow into China to benefit the Chinese, put them on their feet 
industrially, and give them more freedom to rule themselves? The author 
insists that the United States must assume responsibilities in a world or- 
ganization for developing the economic and social conditions that make 
for peace. E.S.B. 


A CENTURY OF LATIN-AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Wittum Rex 
Crawrorp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944, pp. 320. 

University of Pennsylvania’s Chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology, Professor Crawford, is now serving as Cultural Attaché of the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. He wrote this timely account 
of the pensadores, or men of ideas, of Latin America because he believes 
that not to know them is unfortunate for North Americans. He has se- 
lected the writings of thirty-five of these thinkers and spiritual leaders te 
reveal the nature and the significance of the social thought flourishing 
among the intellectuals south of the border. Professor Crawford declares 
that the form of the prose is as important for Latin Americans as the dis- 
closure of facts, positivism as such presenting “few attractions,” save in 
Argentina. Many of the selected writers have shown a tolerant attitude 
for the United States, some have disliked us, others still maintain a love 
for Spain, a few hate the Spanish influence, while a good number have 
continued to admire the English and continental writers. So far as their 
social thought, or to be more exact, their social philosophic content is con- 
cerned, much of it deals with themes that “are chiefly ethical, pedagogical, 
social, and political.”” Nearly all have sought to make the impression that 
they are men of action, and Crawford records: “It is only a step from 
the themes of the pensadores’ writing to action in the political arena, and 
most Latin-American writers have wished to take this step. . . .”” Soci- 
ological thought as it has developed in the United States seems to have 
had as little influence upon these writers as their thought in turn has 
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affected us. Latin Americans “‘reproach us constantly for our tendency to 
specialize and thus fail to see life whole, like their great figures, known 
for the breadth of their culture . . .” The book performs a needed service 
in extending the possibility to become acquainted with and to understand 
something of the ideas which have tended to condition Latin-American 
thought. M.J.Y. 
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LOST ISLAND. By James Norman Hatt. Boston: Atlantic Monthly—Little, 
Brown and Company, 1944, pp. 212. 

Sensitively written, this peerless little novel offers its readers the story 
of what happened to a tiny South Sea motu or coral island in the wartime 
spring of 1942. Its author, who will be remembered as one of the writers 
of Mutiny on the Bounty, knows intimately the life of the so-called Para- 
dise islands of the southern seas. Mr. Hall, after having served in the 
last war, found a haven of peace among them. The central character, 
who tells the story, is Colonel George Dodd, an American engineer. Dodd 
has been made a Colonel in the Army so as to expedite the rush job of 
converting the coral island into an airplane base. It happens to be one of 
the most beautiful and peaceful of the dots of land sparkling amid the 
bright blue of the southern Pacific. 

When he arrives at the island, he finds that the hundred or so natives 
have gathered on the pier and beach to welcome him as they have all 
strangers. They were quite ignorant of his mission. “There was not a 
sickly looking person among them; even the old people, the grandfathers 
and grandmothers, looked as though they might go on living for another 
fifty years,” Dodd told himself afterward. Old Viggo, the trader, and the 
Captain, who had brought him by schooner to the islet, introduced Dodd 
to the natives and to Father Vincent, their kindly spiritual adviser and 
benefactor. Viggo had told Dodd that the Father was a Christian first and 
a Catholic afterward. Father Vincent had given his flock a lesson in co- 
operativeness, for together they had built a community garden. The soil 
for this garden had been brought yearly for the past thirty years from a 
distant volcanic island. Everyone shared in the rare tropical fruits that 
thrived under such loving care. The little coral church had been designed 
and built by Father Vincent, a lovely structure with five tall Gothic 
windows on each side and its interior possessing an exquisitely created 
altar of dark paneled woods, each panel centered with a rosette of fleur 
de lis carved from pearl shells. 

As Dodd, the engineer, paced about the island, he cursed the industrial 
civilization and its wars which now asked that the old life of the island 
be erased completely. It was his job to destroy the work of fifty years of 
patient toil on the part of the priest, to direct the removal of the natives, 
to uproot the nests of the sea turtles and the birds. Professor Lehmann 
and his daughter, Viennese refugees, had lived on the island for the last 
eight months. They had been brought there by Boyle, the owner of the 
island, who had wanted to do something for the homeless, friendless, and 
desperate. And they had found such peace there. Knowing these gentle 
and cultured souls made Dodd’s task doubly difficult. To tell all these 
people, so naively trusting him, of the impending doomlike changes that 
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his coming foreshadowed was Dodd’s solemn duty. Only Viggo had been 
told, and in the end it was Viggo who gave him courage. This is the simple 
but poignantly tragic story that James Hall writes. The uprooting of 
the simple cultural heritage to make way for the machine age is described 
with appropriate and meaningful significance. The reading of the tale 
weaves about the reader the magic mantle of sympathetic understanding. 
M.J.V. 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER. By THomas MANN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944, pp. vi+-608. 

The capsheaf of Thomas Mann’s four novels on the notable Biblical 
character of Joseph comes in Joseph the Provider, for here Joseph rises 
to the full stature of his great heritage, here the details of the ancient 
Egyptian culture are woven into the Joseph story, here the contrasts be- 
tween the Hebrew culture and the Egyptian are seen at many interesting 
points, such as in customs regarding marriage, family relationships, re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, crimes and punishment. While the earlier 
novels by this author portrayed the early life of Joseph and his brothers, 
Joseph as a young man, and the beginning of Joseph’s experiences as a 
foreigner in Egypt, this work picks Joseph out of prison and through his 
ability as an interpreter of dreams sets him down on the right hand of 
Pharaoh as the OPA administrator of food and sustenance for the people 
of Egypt during the years of plenty and of famine. The development of 
experiences involving Joseph the provider reaches one climax after 
another: Judah’s marvelous speech, Joseph’s making himself known to 
his brothers, Joseph’s meeting with his father, Jacob, and the latter’s rec- 
ognition of his son, Jacob’s death preceded by the giving of his blessing to 
each of his sons. 

Thomas Mann keeps faith with the Biblical account of Joseph, but he 
adds many details couched in story form. The Joseph stories live again 
in splendor, and the past is seen in the light of its meanings for the present. 
Always kept on a dignified plane, the biography of Joseph the Provider 
is certain to satisfy the fastidious critics of literature. Digressions from 
Biblical lore, such as the account of Joseph’s elaborate wedding to the 
fair Egyptian Asenath or the tricky machinations of Tamar, the grand- 
daughter-in-law of the patriarch, Jacob, constitute fascinating reading. 
It is in the realm of the author’s philosophical and religious disquisitions 
that the reader’s interest may bog down or become lost in a somewhat 
baffling symbolism. Perhaps, a central thought of the book may be found 
in the generalization: “Everybody has a place in the history of the world. 
Simply to be born into it one must, one way or the other and roughly 
speaking, contribute by one’s little span, one’s mite to the whole of the 
world-span.” E.S.B. 
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